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Programs for November 


Last month we began to prepare for “Education Week,” finding our 
place in it and deciding upon the bit of constructive work each group would 
undertake. Education, as we see it, includes every influence that is brought 
to bear upon a child at any age, so our part in it is as vital as that of the 
school, perhaps even more so because we in the home can so largely affect 
the attitude of the scholar toward the instructor. So for this program let us 
take a keynote from Peterson: 


“We had best stop and look at Everychild— 
He is not alone for his mother, 
He is not alone for his father, 
But belongs to every one of us; 
He is the deepest concern of us all. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR EVERYCHILD?” 


For the High School 


. Teaching Honesty in the Community. 

. The School of the Screen. Part II. 

. Books as Teachers. (National Book Week.) 
4. A School Auxiliary. 


For the Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher 
Association 
. Making Home Work Count. 
2. Teaching Honesty in the Community. 
. The School of the Screen. Part II. A Discussion of Books. 
. Why Parents Should Visit the Schools. 


For the Pre-School Circles 


. A Little Citizen. 
. Self-Reliance. 
. Foolish Threats. Discussion. 


. Books for Little Children. (National Book Week.) 


Everyparent should ask himself or herself the fourteen questions on 
what we are aiming at in education and should read “Little Slaves of the 
Tenements.” 
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The President's Message 


HE activities of the Congress are now in full swing and from every state comes 

the good news of growing enthusiasm, increasing membership and greater accom- 

plishment. The new Department system, with its grouping of related committees 

has won wide-spread favor, judging from the readiness with which the states have 

adopted it, and that the feeling of unity in the organization is thereby greatly 

strengthened was clearly demonstrated at the Louisville Convention, when the Direc- 
tors made their first appearance on the National stage. 

As the branches strengthen not only in numbers but also in organization, and 
eficiency, broadening their views at home and widening their vision outside of. their 
state boundaries, there is a marked deepening of their interest in their national origin 
and connection. Once upon a time “the National” stood alone and undivided. Then 
as its offshoots became so vigorous that they seemed to be self-dependent, it was looked 
upon as something remote and unrelated, almost like a parent outgrown by the rising 
generation of his children. But America, this land of magnificent distances, where all 
statistics and organizations, to be impressive, must be on a colossal scale, and which 
it perpetually emphasizing the motto, “In Union there is Strength,” asks of her workers 
not only “What can you do?” but also, “How many of you can do it?” So we are 
being drawn back again into the closer relationship in which every smallest fraction 
is needed to complete the whole and in which pride in local accomplishment is in- 
creased by the knowledge that it is also national service. A state is a power in the 
eyes of the social leaders and workers of today, not because it has twenty or fifty or 
seventy-five thousand members but because it is a part of an organization nearly six 
hundred thousand strong. 

As we face our great opportunities and recognize the responsibilities accompany- 
ing them, three needs assume the proportions of essentials. Let us look at them in 
detail for a few moments, and then through the coming year, strive to supply them as 
far as we may, “you in your small corner and I in mine.” 

The first is trained, consecrated LEADERSHIP. 

Those of us who began our Congress work—as most of us did—in a little 
local group, remember well the difficulty of guiding even a dozen eager, enthusiastic 
inexperienced women along a certain path, avoiding pitfalls and keeping a definite aim 
always in view, so that the energy should not be wasted but should produce practical 
results, and how those difficulties multiplied as the few grew into the hundreds. What 
are the qualities of leadership? Intelligence, patience, tact, breadth of vision, toler- 
ance; and then the knowledge of how to use these qualities, a knowledge which comes 
only by doing. It is said that the truly efficient executive is he who knows how to 
make other people do good work. As the President of the New York Branch has so 
well put it elsewhere in this issue, “it is a sad commentary on a leader to have it said 
that there is no one to take up the work when the time comes for her to lay it aside; 
she has been selfish indeed.” If we train only ourselves, then are we careless of the 
work which must go on when our place is vacant, and we are neglecting our privilege 
of sharing with others what they have helped us to gain. 

An army of undisciplined soldiers led by untrained officers is only a rabble; half 
a million trained, consecrated men and women can make the world safe for the 
children. 

The second need is intelligent, educated MEMBERSHIP. 


Numbers are impressive, on paper, but the expert accountant who reckons up 
the accounts of an organization demands vouchers for every figure that appears. We 
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want every man and woman in America to join us in our effort to secure the best that 
life can offer for our children, but we want them to know what the best is, and how 
far we fall short of it, and how we can effectually labor to attain our end. We need 
a clear understanding of conditions, of the laws which may help or hinder their im- 
provement, of the resources to which we may turn for help or information, of the 
cost of the betterment we seek, and upon whom rests the responsibility of paying the 
bill. Are we like sheep, whose leader alone knows whither they are going and why, 
or are we like disciplined soldiers, knowing all those things which will make us 
valuable followers of our trained officers? 

Our third need is no less important; it is devoted, loyal FELLOWSHIP. 

We are bound together by a tie which should withstand any strain, however 
severe, the love of childhood. Measured against that background surely all that is 
mean and self-seeking and unworthy must be seen in its true proportions. We are 
full of zeal, of a desire to do great things, but after all, the deeds of love were called 
of little worth if the spirit were lacking, when St. Paul painted his wonderful picture 
two thousand years ago. 

We need a closer bond of friendship, an increase of personal loyalty to our 
fellow-workers as well as to our leaders, a firmer belief in the good motives in the heart 
of each one, in the work of the world today. Our organization has taken a little child 
and set it in our midst; in LEADERSHIP, in MEMBERSHIP, in FELLOWSHIP, let us strive to 


be worthy of the motto chosen by our founders. 
MarGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 








WHAT ARE WE AIMING AT IN EDUCATION? 


in the University of Chicago: 
Has education given you sympathy with all good causes and made 


H* are fourteen questions prepared some years ago by a professor 


you espouse them? 

Has it made you public-spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends and keep them? 

Do you know what it is to be a friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure woman straight in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in the meaner drudgeries of life? 

Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn just as compatible with high 
thinking as piano-playing or golf? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and see anything except dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by the wayside and see a clear sky? 

Can you see anything in the puddle but mud? 

Can you look into the sky at night and see beyond the stars? 

Can your soul claim relationship with the Creator? 
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MAKING HOME WORK COUNT 
WHEN LESSONS HAVE A PLACE IN THE HOME CIRCLE 


BY ANGELO PATRI 


HERE is much discussion and misun- 
derstanding about home work. Some 
parents complain of too little, some 
of too much. Some schools give a great 
deal, others very little, and a few none at 
all. How much should be given? How 
little can we get on with? When and how 
should it be done? Why? These ques- 
tions among others come up again and 
again and are answered according to the 
beliefs of the disputants rather than on 
proved knowledge. Home lessons are an 
essential part of the scheme of a child’s 
education, and they must be considered 
carefully and done thoroughly if the home 
is to hold its rightful place in the life of its 
children. 

The later generations of Americans are 
analyzing, selecting, rejecting old ideas and 
formulating new ones for the basis of their 
lives. In their new enthusiasm much that 
is good and fine will be brushed aside un- 
less we are very watchful. The family tie, 
the power of parental love and wisdom and 
authority, is precious, and anything that 
tends to strengthen it, as lessons done un- 
der family supervision must do, is very 
valuable. 

It often happens that children in the first 
blush of new attainments, in the crudity 
of youthful ignorance, thrust their people 
aside with a decisive “The teacher says,” 
and the parents, in their loving anxiety, 
stand aside and hope that things will come 
out all right. They hope that the teacher 
and the school know and understand. That 
glimmer of hope seems to be the only thing 
left them in this fog of misunderstanding 
and doubt, and they gradually eliminate 
themselves as potent factors in the educa- 
tion of their children. 

Nothing could be worse for the home 
and the children of this country. Home 
and school are partners held together by 
the child. Their business is to see that he 


gets the best possible out of his life, that 
he is truly educated. The home in duty to 
itself and its children must insist upon 
sharing the responsibility. 

Good home lessons begin in school, 
carry to the home and back again. The 
most valuable are those which have a dis- 
tinct home background. They begin with 
the youngest children and continue on 
through high school, growing more and 
more intensive and practical as the child 
develops. They are concerned more and 
more with actual facts of living and less 
and less with matters of tables and drill. 

The children in the first-year class 
learned to sing a lullaby and the teacher 
told them to go home and try it out on the 
baby. She gave each child a card on 
which his mother was to write her opinion 
of the performance. Pudge brought back 
his card with this report: 

“When Pudge tried his lullaby on the 
baby, he smiled and patted his face and 
was a long time going to sleep. He wanted 
to try it on Charlotte’s sleeping doll, but 
she would not lend it to him. He tried it 
on his own bear and he says he slept very 
well. I think he did good work for such a 
little boy. His singing voice is not very 
sweet yet, but I think that if I sing the song 
over and over so he can hear it more often 
his voice will improve.” 

That was a fine home lesson. The child 
learned something in school, tested it at 
home where it belonged, and received an 
appreciation of it within the family circle. 
Too often the school lesson is left hang- 
ing in the air. This cannot happen when 
it is tied up to the life in the home. 
Parents should treasure such opportunities 
with miserly avidity. 

The domestic-science class learned to 
make bread in school. The teacher said: 
“Now I have taught you all I can here. 
Take your recipe home and make a loaf of 
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bread that your mother says is perfect and 
then I will credit you with bread-making 
and check it off your card.” 

Each child went home and tried to make 
her loaf of bread, but things at home were 
different from those in school. The size 
of the bowl and the kind of the fire and 
the oven were all strange to the new cook. 

The first efforts were failures and the 
children had to try again and again before 
they could bring the teacher a sweet, light, 
wholesome loaf of bread that carried 
mother’s approval with it. To be sure, 
this meant a bit of trouble to the mother, 
but it also meant an opportunity to make 
a school lesson real; and above all else it 
meant an opportunity to share the influ- 
ence of the teacher in the child’s life—a 
chance to make the child feel that her 
mother had a power and a knowledge equal 
to the highest test of the school. 

There are lessons, we call them “tool” 
lessons, that do not draw so fully on the 
home background. These are the tables 
and words and facts that must be mastered 
before the child can advance to the more 
efficient stages of the work laid out for him. 
Yet even here there is an opportunity for 
home co-operation. 

Spelling is a tedious lesson and the only 
way to learn to spell is by using the word 

writing it again and again until the 
correct spelling habit is formed. A good 
way to help a child with this is to let him 
keep a card catalog of words he misspells. 
Each word has a separate card on which it 
appears by itself and in a sentence that 
shows its correct use. Each time he mis- 
spells the word he takes out his card and 
writes that word once again. Soon he has 
learned it. The home does not call him 
stupid because he makes a mistake, but pro- 
vides a way out for him and so shares in 
the child’s problems and leaves in his mind 
the notion that home counts. 

Don’t you see how big a share the home 
lessons have in the education of a child? 
Don’t you see that, inasmuch as the home 
has the child for the greater part of the 
time, it is the more active partner in the 
work of education? To accomplish this 
the co-operation between home and school 


must be very close. There must be a well- 
defined and clearly understood plan of ac- 
tion between them. 

When you enter a child in school, don’t 
close the door behind you and walk away 
with the thought, “I’ve settled the matter 
of the child’s education. That’s off my 
mind.” You cannot finish it and you can- 
not dismiss it with that notion. 

When the child goes from Class “Some- 
thing” to Class “Something Else,” you have 
to know precisely what the change means 
to your child. You should know exactly 
what the school intends to do for him and 
do your part by making the term’s work as 
fruitful as possible for him through home 
work, 

The home should provide a proper place 
for the lessons. This work is often a fail- 
ure because no room has been set aside for 
it. The children gather about the dining- 
room table in full sight and hearing of 
everything that goes on in the living-room 
beyond. A neighbor comes in and father 
lays aside his paper and they are soon deep 
in an interesting discussion. How can the 
lad in the next room keep his mind on his 
lessons? Big sister and her friend try out 
the new dance steps to the music of the 
phonograph. How can little sister study 
her grammar lesson? 

Give the children a quiet room apart 
from the general activity of the house- 
hold. Equip it with well-lighted tables 
and comfortable chairs. Stock it with 
reference books, dictionaries, maps and 
tools. 

There must be some one in the family 
who makes it his mission in life to look 
after the home study. When the geogra- 
phy lesson calls for an account of the life 
of a far-away people, the home teacher re- 
members that in a certain trunk in the attic 
there are old shawls and embroideries that 
give out a strange, sweet perfume when 
they are shaken out. The trunk is brought 
out and the home-teacher begins: 

“Once when your great-grandfather—” 
and the story ties the children and their 
people to the strangers across the sea. 
Even the arithmetic lesson worked out in 
neat columns and trimmed in red ink and 
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the maps carefully drawn and primly out- 
lined in three colors should have the care- 
ful inspection of the home supervisor. 
Let us keep a few simple facts about 
home work in our minds. Home work 
should be examined and corrected by the 
teacher who gave it. To let a child under- 
stand that his assignment will not be cor- 
rected and the result recorded is to de- 
moralize him. Home work must not be 
used to nag a child into making extra 
grades in school. Some parents use it for 


It 


this purpose. That is not education. 
is cramming and therefore stupid. 

No child should be permitted to remain 
up after bedtime in order to finish home 


LASTING IMPRESSIONS 
BY ANNIE 


AINE, Tennessee, Mexico, Wash- 
M. ington, Scandinavia, India —a 

good ways from each other these 
spots on the surface of the earth, aren’t 
they? 

Yet somehow, since this great N. E. A. 
convention, I shall never think of one 
without remembering the other. 

And in each place my thoughts will 
center around a little school house with a 
handful of children in it and a teacher. A 
Real Teacher, opening the door out of that 
school house into the great world of hope 
and ambition and understanding for every 
one of the boys and girls there. 


Sweet MEMORIES 


Maine—it was Miss Florence Hale that’s 
been telling us about Maine. When she 
talks you can see the great white houses 
that the ship captains have built and the 
shells from the South Seas that they tie to 
the hinge of the front gate for a weight, 
you can smell the balsam of the evergreen 
trees and watch the snow falling, falling, 
from November until the May thaw—and 
you feel as if you’d give almost anything 
to be a little red cheeked Yankee going to 
school to one of Miss Hale’s little Yankee 
School Ma’ams that she’s been telling us 
so much about, 


work. Do not do the lesson for the child. 
Sick children should not be given home 
lessons. Home lessons should not be given 
as a punishment. No writing of words a 
thousand times and calling it lessons. 
Don’t set the child in opposition to the 
teacher by criticizing the home lesson ad- 
versely. Go to school and ask about it. 
The child must have leisure time in his day, 
and home lessons must not deprive him of 
it. Try to look on home lessons as an op- 
portunity for the home to carry its share of 
the responsibility of educating its children 
rather than an imposition of the school. 
Do your part toward keeping the school an 
auxiliary to the home and not its substitute. 


Courtesy of The Delineator 


LEFT BY EDUCATORS 


LAURIE 


Tennessee—that’s a wonderful story 
Charl Orme Williams, of Tennessee, has 
been telling about the Tower Rock school 
up in Washington. 

When you want to visit that school you 
get somebody to take you in a flivver for 
miles from the nearest town over rough and 
winding mountain roads. Then you get a 
saddle horse and follow a mountain trail 
too narrow and to steep for a car, and then 
you turn your horse loose and find a rough 
wooden box hanging from a wire cable 
high in the trees, and you climb into that 
box and somebody pulls a rope and over 
above the river, foaming beneath, you go, 
and when you climb down you walk for 
three miles on the other side of the river 
—and there is the school house—just a 
little rough log cabin. 

Thirteen children in it and teacher. 

Teacher is a boy in his teens, and he is 
over 500 miles from home, and he sleeps 
and eats in the school house and does his 
own cooking, and they do say he has to 
drive the children home to get a minute to 
himself. 

No, he isn’t up on all the ’ologies, and 
you would doubtless trip him if you tried 
to get him to explain any one of several of 
the new pedagogic theories—but he knows 
reading and writing and arithmetic, and he 
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can teach them, too, and all his pupils can 
spell, every one of them, and you ought to 
hear them sing. 

He has the makings of a fine tenor 
voice, that young teacher up there in the 
mountains of the State of Washington, and 
what do you think he sang when his super- 
intendent dropped in on him from the 
clouds one day? 

He raised the pointer and all the thirteen 
raised their voices with it and sang “Just 
Before the Battle, Mother.” You haven’t 
heard it since your grandmother sang it, 
have you? Neither have I. But I'd goa 
good ways to hear those children sing it 
with that teacher up there in the Washing- 
ton mountains. 

And they know Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress and Washington’s Farewell Speech by 
heart, and they’re not ashamed to recite it 
either, and they never think of apologizing 
for the Declaration of Independence. 

What a story it is she tells—the woman 
from Mexico. 

Coffee and spice and chocolate and the 
red flowers of the hibiscus and the hot sun 
of Mexico—they are in the air when she 
speaks and the love of little children and 
the love of learning is in every tone of her 
gentle voice. 


Those Mexican children are going to 
learn their letters and know quite posi- 
tively that 2x5 makes 10—as long as that 
little woman and those who work with her 
are alive. 


Scandinavia—no wonder there is no 
illiteracy in Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way if the teachers there are cut from the 
same bolt of cloth as the slender, tall, Nor- 
wegian woman who’s been telling us such 
delicious stories of the kitchen schools of 
Norway when the roof is thick with snow 
and Jack Frost is doing his best to tweak 
the toes of teachers and pupils both. 

Darkest India— it will never be dark for 
me again—not since I have heard the story 
of the determined struggle for education 
the natives of India are making. 

How little we value here in this country 
what is so precious to them there. 


They would give all their gold and all 


their rubies and all their flocks of white 
peacocks and all the songs of all their 
Bulbuls for just a chance to send their 
children to an ordinary primary school and 
teach them to read and write. 

What a pretty story it was we heard 
from Tennessee. 

About Miss Anna, the dear old teacher 
who taught before the war—yes, the Civil 
War I mean—and when the schools changed 
their hours of closing she told the superin- 
tendent that she could not say her prayers 
in public when she locked her school house 
door and walked home with the “sun still 
high in the heavens.” 


And she was not as good humored as she 
used to be and not quite up to date. But 
they couldn’t discharge her—why she 
would have kept them all after school and 
made them write their names on the board 
a hundred times if they’d even hinted at 
such a thing and if they had tried to pension 
her it would have broken her heart. 

So they made her a substitute teacher 
and paid her her salary just the same, and 
every once in a while one of the young 
teachers would take a day off and give Miss 
Anna a chance to earn her money. 


UnpyInGc HERITAGE 


And when she died they took the three 
months’ salary still coming to her and 
started a scholarship fund for poor moun- 
tain girls and it will be known as Miss 
Anna’s Fund as long as the Tennessee 
mountains stand. 

The Convention is nearly over now. 

We have heard discussions, listened to 
papers, and interested ourselves in a thou- 
sand different aspects of the educational 
situation. 

But the thing that will stay longest with 
many of us who went to the conference 
every day are the stories of the little school 
houses way off in the country and the cour- 
ageous work of the devoted teachers there. 

Maine, Tennessee, Mexico, Washington, 
Scandinavia, India—how sweet the name of 
a place becomes when you know of some- 
thing fine and beautiful that is being done 
there!—San Francisco “Examiner.” 
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THE LITTLE CITIZEN 


BY ELINOR ALLEN 


ABY hands reached for the books so 
B invitingly near on the library table, 
but drew back at the quiet words, 

“Ruth, those are mine.” The big, brown 
eyes pondered the situation gravely, and 
the small fingers stroked the forbidden 
books, but she made no move to pull them 
down. Presently her mother took her 
hand and led her across the room to the 
window seat on which her story books and 
toys were piled helter skelter. That was 
her particular province, and there she en- 
joyed perfect freedom, and she knew it. 
A few minutes later the scene was re- 
versed. A grown-up person entered, and 
thoughtlessly pushed the toys aside and sat 
down on the window seat, disturbing Ruth’s 
game entirely. Instantly the little girl 
arose with grieved reproach in her eyes. 
“No, no,” and she took hold of the in- 
truder’s hand to pull her away. The law 
of “mine and thine” 
was being established, 
and what seemed per- 
fectly right to her in 
the first case was 
equally true in the 
second. 

The plan which this 
mother was endeavor- 
ing to carry out was 
twofold in purpose: 
To instil in the baby’s 
mind the ideas of 
neatness and orderli- 
ness, and to implant 
the idea of fair play, 
which is so important 
a factor in the little 
citizen’s life. 

So while Ruth was 
still a baby, she 
worked out this meth- 
od of drawing a line 
between her posses- 
sions and the baby’s. 
As the child grew 
older and could 
reason better, the bar- 


riers would gradually be let down, but 
while she was still small, the fewer and 
simpler the rules the better, and the easier 
to enforce. So she began by very con- 
spicuously placing Ruth’s playthings on 
the window seat, and encouraging her to 
play there. Of course the toys were being 
scattered over the house continually, but 
little Ruth soon found that when she 
couldn’t find some desired article of hers, 
the window seat was the logical place to 
look for it. Accordingly, the first happy 
result was that a lot of nervous strain, 
due to seeing a house always disordered 
because of a child’s taking whatever ap- 
pealed to his fancy, was done away with. 
It isn’t necessary for a child to have 
everything he sees, and freedom within 
certain limits is just as good for him and 
his normal development. Perhaps it is 
better, for when his resources are some- 
what limited, it stimu- 
lates his brain to 
think up new pleas- 
ures or activities with 
the means at his dis- 
posal. Also, when 
the nervous strain on 
the mother is _les- 
sened, there is greater 
tranquillity, and con- 
sequently a better na- 
tured child. 

And then the idea 
of fair play which is 
so essential to good 
citizenship. One of 
the first things a 
child learns through 
contact with other 
children is that there 
are rules to every 
game, and if you are 
going to play the 
game, you must fol- 
low the rules. Of 
course, if you don’t 
want to follow the 
rules and don’t want 
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to play, that’s a different thing. But gener- 
ally you want to play. Now to play, you 
must do your share, whole-heartedly, joy- 
ously, fairly; otherwise it isn’t play, but 
something else. Now apply this principle to 
every little thing that comes up in ordinary 
affairs. You see? Each must think of 
the other’s rights and privileges. One can- 
not absorb all the pleasures, be the center 
of attraction all the time. It is a system 
of give and take, honestly and heartily. 
You respect me and my things, and I'll do 
the same by you. 

It is that way in school, too. You can- 
not escape that teaching. Discipline is not 
so much a matter of force these days, as 
it is an appeal to reason, and again, fair 
play. In a group of forty children there 
is no place for the child who whiningly 


refuses to play fair, who demands all with — 


no corresponding contribution to the work 
or play. He must accept the rules and do 
his share. He cannot be a drag and get 
the proper enjoyment out of his associa- 
tions. In his dealings with his teacher, 
the underlying principle is “Deal fairly 
with me and I'll deal fairly with you.” Of 
course, one must always consider that a 
child’s capacity is not as great as an 
adult’s, and between the two the grown-up 
must display infinite patience and unend- 
ing forgiveness. For to a child, every day 
is actually “a new beginning, every morn 
is a world made new.” 

In a school room a child meets with con- 
ditions and facts adapted to his age that 
are virtually the same as those that will fill 
his time and attention when he leaves 
school and enters the world of manhood. 
His problems with his playmates are of the 
same importance to him as the affairs he 


will meet with in the business world later 
on. They must be dealt with on much the 
same principles. So the earlier he is trained 
to see and think clearly, the better for him, 
and to do this he must have some standard 
to reason from. What better training for a 
child than to realize that he is one citizen 
in a household, or a class-room, or a state, 
or a nation? To know that his opinions 
and desires are not sufficient alone, but 
must be compared with others, and then, 
if better than others, given the first place? 
Training for citizenship is not a matter of 
making a child subservient to all others. 
On the contrary, it is purposed to bring 
out his best qualities, that he may realize 
his rightful place. And underneath it all 
must be the idea of consideration for the 
work and privileges of those around him. 


It is with these ideas in mind that little 
Ruth is being educated. She is not hedged 
in by continual “don’ts.” Rather, when 
time hangs heavily on her hands she is en- 
couraged to try this or that. Her mother 
wastes little time with her in argument. 
When she is told to do something, and 
shows symptoms of not intending to do the 
same, she is gently started on her way be- 
fore she has time to expostulate and be- 
fore she knows it she finds herself carry- 
ing out the request. Then it is much 
easier to continue than to stop and fight it 
out, and much pleasanter. So already 
Ruth is a citizen, and in her baby mind she 
has a conception of the meaning of fair 
play. She has discovered that to make 
people respect her possessions she must re- 
spect theirs, that to make them agree with 
her she must also agree with them. And 
it’s a poor rule that does not work both 
ways. 








We never know for what God is preparing us in His schools—for 
what work on earth, for what work in the hereafter. 
do our work well in the present place, whatever that may be. 


Our business is to 
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PARENT POWER—A SCHOOL AUXILIARY 






Address Delivered Before the National Education Association, Oakland, Calif., July 3 
MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


ciation has been on the market for 

twenty-seven years, but it has not yet 
been sold to the average educator, while 
only five hundred and fifty thousand of the 
average parents have recognized its na- 
tional importance and its sound business 
value. 

Among the many marvels developed dur- 
ing the last half century, by no means the 
least remarkable has been the evolution of 
education. Two thousand years ago there 
were educators second to none who have 
followed them, but to few is granted con- 
tact with such master minds, and in Amer- 
ica today we are dealing with the average 
millions rather than with the favored few. 

In a day not too far distant to be touched 
hy the other end of the lives of many of 
us, the three R’s were not only the basis 
but also the superstructure of public in- 
struction. To them were first added the 
three H’s—the training of the Head, the 
Hand and the Heart, and they were ex- 
tended as time went on to include the three 
C’s—Conducet, Character and Citizenship— 
in the school curriculum, while today the 
overburdened teacher feels that to all these 
have been added the three B’s—Body, 
Brains and Bringing-up. 

We are dealing in averages now. While 
there are many high marks of encourage- 
ment, it must be admitted that according to 
the general report, when the average mother 

the average father is only just beginning 
to count as a factor in education—has 
brought her children through the early 
years, has fed and clothed and “done for” 
them according to her knowledge and abil- 
ity, she welcomes the approach of school 
age with a feeling that now “Teacher” will 
work out a magical solution of the small 
problems which have somehow eluded the 
parental comprehension, and will return 
them to the home fitted to become new 


and harmonious fractions of the family 
life. 


Ts idea of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 


It is just here that a particular phase 
of the evolution of education is making 
itself felt. The Italians, with their lan- 
guage so closely akin to the unerring ac- 
curacy of the Latin, have expressed it bet- 
ter than we who are more easily satisfied 
with broad sweeping effects and are more 
careless of detail in speech as in other mat- 
ters, when they class as “instructed,” the 
child who is sent to school and is taught 
the wisdom of books, and reserve the term 
“educated” for those who have had also 
the social training and the broad prep- 
aration which would fit them for the con- 
tacts of life. 

In the past twenty-five years we have 
been awakening to a general consciousness 
that, after all, a fraction is a part of a unit, 
and must always be so, else would it cease 
to be a fraction at all, and that it is neces- 
sary to know what kind of a fraction it is 
and from what sort of unit it came, if it 
is to be dealt with intelligently, and suc- 
cessfully worked into new combinations. 
So the unit that was formerly the family 
had developed into the unit that is in the 
community, and the child of today, even 
the average child, is being considered less 
and less as the personal property of its 
parents, and more and more as belonging to 
the State, and it is being recognized that 
bad home training and environment result 
not only in a family failure, but also in an 
undesirable citizen, who will not contribute 
to civic improvement. 

A quarter of a century ago and more the 
new idea took root, in what was considered 
at the time as a beautiful sentiment, admir- 
able in its place, but only in its place, 
which was defined as the home. And there 
the idea did belong, until it should gain 
strength to spread. It was necessary to 
awaken in the average parent a sense of 
responsibility, a recognition of the fact 
that parents are made, not born, and that 
the profession of parenthood, second to 
none in importance in the progress of man- 
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kind, is an all-the-year-’round job which 
takes no vacation, and in which the mis- 
takes cannot be buried as in the medical 
profession. As a business proposition it 
did not exist. The mother who went out of 
her home even to a Mothers’ Club was a 
contradiction. She was neglecting her job, 
in which knowledge was supposed to come 
by doing. We dealt solely with mothers in 
those days, for children then were, adminis- 
tratively at least, half orphaned, and it was 
necessary to demonstrate that children were 
as worthy of study and as interesting, as 
were the pigs and calves and chickens whose 
breeding and feeding demanded and re- 
ceived the best care and thought of the 
specialists who devoted their lives to secur- 
ing the survival of the fittest—livestock. 
When the vision of a possible intelligent 
parenthood began to dawn upon the ma- 
ternal parent, with it came the realization 
that her child was none the less her child 
because the door of the schoolhouse had 
closed behind it, but that new tests and 
pressures applied to it only increased the 
need to study and understand the more com- 
plicated problem it presented. She learned 
a great truth, that home is where the child 
is, in the sense that its care and guidance 
are not confined to the four walls once sup- 
posedly limiting home influence, but must 
follow the child beyond them to the school, 
and then to that still more powerful educa- 
tional institution, the school of the street. 
The idea of bringing the organized forces 
of home, school and community to bear 
upon the child as a whole and not in sec- 
tions, broke out in several places almost 
simultaneously, and today has reached per- 
haps its most satisfactory expression in the 
Parent-Teacher Association, an absolutely 
non-political, non-sectarian, democratic 
body, meeting in that civic forum, the pub- 
lic school, and from it reaching forward 
into the relationships of the community and 
backward into the life of the home. Like 
all great movements, it is still subject to 
improvement, but the fact that more than 
half a million parents, teachers and lovers 
of children are united in an effort to reach 
a higher standard of efficiency, and that 
many thousands more, detached and float- 


ing, are pointed in the same direction, 
would seem fair proof that they at least 
have realized the opportunities and advan- 
tages of co-operation between home and 
school. 


THE Parents’ Dest. 


As the doctor who prescribes for a pa- 
tient without a knowledge of conditions is 
no true physician, so the educator today 
who applies education with a one-sided 
knowledge of the pupil is no true educator; 
he is merely an instructor, while the parent 
who shifts to the shoulders of the teacher 
the burden of the mental and moral de- 
velopment of the child is shirking the re- 
sponsibility undertaken with the founding 
of a home. In all well-balanced programs 
the advantages should be, and in this case 
they are, about evenly divided. The pa- 
rental debit account stands somewhat thus: 

First, a better perspective. In the home 
we have too many close-ups. The child 
looms very large; its background is lim- 
ited; its contacts are very few, and there 
is an exaggerated perception of both faults 
and virtues, with a strong tendency not 
only to tolerate but to intensify personal 
peculiarities as the inevitable consequences 
of the law of heredity. In times past the 
domestic tyrant was sent forth into the un- 
known world of the school, and, returning 
with tales of injustice and oppression, was 
met by maternal sympathy, or by paternal 
indifference to the common lot of boyhood. 
It was necessary for the parents to follow 
the child to school in order to realize that 
he was being rounded and polished, not 
crushed, by the friction of public opinion 
as represented by teachers and fellow-pu- 
pils. To thousands of parents the first 
visit to school has been a distinct shock, 
somewhat akin to that which they would 
experience on seeing their boy plunged 
into deep water when they had not known 
that he could swim. The great machine of 
which he has become a part, the system, 
the routine, the large groups, the life so 
remote from their own, seem to have made 
their child a citizen of another world in 
which they, the father and mother, are 
aliens. 
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The parents owe much to the open school- 
house for the opportunity to see their child 
as others see him, to be able to recognize 
the differing relationships, the fresh im- 
pressions, the wider range of thought and 
interest which are enriching his life, and 
in this new life to study him with the frank 
admission that never again can he be the 
same, but that he is still their child, and 
that in order to stay with him, they must 
go forward also, educating themselves in 
this new science of parenthood. 

To this movement the parent owes a 
knowledge of the teacher. Now there is as 
much variety in teachers as there is in pa- 
rents and in children; one and all we are 
like the famous “little girl that had a little 
curl.” There are teachers who teach be- 
cause they have to; there are some who 
teach until they can find “something better 
to do,” and there is fortunately a vast army 
of devoted men and women who teach be- 
cause they love their work and must do it in 
spite of every obstacle. These educators 
are welcoming more and more cordially the 
co-operation of school patrons, as the pa- 
trons themselves are becoming educated to 
the realization that they are in the school 
to make the most of an opportunity to 
observe their children from a new angle, 
to see that they have every advantage ob- 
tainable, and to profit by conference with 
those who see a side of them which seldom 
if ever appears in the home. Through this 
contact the parent learns the fundamental 
requirements of a pupil, and awakens to 
the fact that the greatest result to be se- 
cured by home and school co-operation is 
the scholar who goes to school prepared to 
be taught. Obedience, thoroughness, con- 
centration, observation, a good vocabulary 
—the child bearing these gifts to his teacher 
ceases to become a problem and has him- 
self become an opportunity. 


Wuat 1s 1r WortH? 


The wise educator will grasp with both 
hands this opportunity to train the parents 
of his pupils to be efficient collaborators. 
In these school groups he will find a ready 
soil in which to plant the seed of under- 
standing of the school and its needs, its 


system, its demand upon the scholar, its 
curriculum, and his aims and hopes for its 
future, and in which to cultivate that fine 
flower of friendship. He will realize that 
when parents and teachers are friends be- 
fore and after the children enter school, the 
problems of succeeding years will be met 
and solved as between friends instead of 
between rival workmen, and will become 
matters of co-operation rather than of con- 
tention. No health program however com- 
plete is working on more than two cylin- 
ders when it takes hold of a child over six 
years of age and has to correct as well as 
construct, in a few hours a week, a system 
which is out of commission all the rest of 
the time. Character education which be- 
gins in the school begins six years too 
late. It was a wise teacher who said, “Give 
me a child until he is seven years of age 
and I care not who has him afterwards.” 
Character education must go back farther 
even than the child in the home; it must 
begin with the parent. If the home teacher 
has not the same ideals of honor, justice, 
truth, civic righteousness, as the school 
teacher, what kind of an ideal can we ex- 
pect of the child who is being educated by 
such double standards? The taxpayer in 
the home is wasting his money when he 
cultivates defects for the school to eradi- 
cate. 

In these classes of student-parents, as 
the Parent-Teacher Associations may well 
be termed, will be found also the most 
potent factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem, “Why do boys and girls leave 
school?” Perhaps no phase of the educa- 
tional situation today is causing more anxi- 
ety, outside of a few large centers, than the 
deplorable falling off between the eighth 
grade and the high school. The idea in 
the mind of young America seems to be 
to escape with the minimum, rather than 
to acquire the maximum, amount of knowl- 
edge. While it is admitted that there is 
much room for improvement in the cur- 
riculum of high schools and colleges, an 
improvement foreshadowed by the increas- 
ing variety and scope of electives, yet we 
cannot do without higher education until 
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it has attained our ideal, and our children 
should be brought up to ask, “How much 
can I get?” (in the way of training) in- 
stead of, “How little can I get away with?” 
When going without the full course of edu- 
cation is felt to be as great a deprivation 
as going without the usual supply of food 
and sleep, when parents have been brought 
to a realization that an under-nourished 
mind is as much a sign of neglect as an 
under-nourished body, then, and then only, 
will the lamentably small per cent repre- 
sent those who fail to go through the high 
school instead of those who graduate 
from it. 

Parent-power is an advantage which 
schoolmen and women all over the coun- 
try have been slow to appreciate. Your 
work is absorbing, intensive; you have 
dwelt in a world of your own; your duty 
has been the serious one of educating 
America’s youth, and you have performed 
your task with a whole-hearted devotion 
that is beyond praise. But in your very 
absorption in your work, in your fear lest 
outside contacts should interfere with it, 
you have been all unconsciously “killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg,” as 
the old fairy tale has it. You are striving 
for greater advantages for the children, 
for modern buildings, larger appropria- 
tions, higher salaries for better teachers. 
But whence come all these necessities? 
FROM THE PEOPLE! And we Ameri- 
cans, who spend lavishly, even recklessly, 
for the things we want, must want a thing 
before we will buy it. Education has never 


been properly sold to the public. In order 
to appreciate it, the people must understand 
it, must see it in operation, must know its 
cost, and its value as compared to other 
attractions such as luxuries and amuse- 
ments on which we squander millions 
gladly every year. At these great conven- 
tions of educators, the value of learning 
is eloquently set forth, but the hearers are 
largely those who are already convinced. 
Only in those gatherings of laymen and 
women, the meetings of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, is it possible to reach the mind 
and heart and pocketbook of the American 
citizen, who alone can pay the bill, and 
who will do it cheerfully if he can be 
made to see the value of his purchase. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is no 
longer a group of idle critics seeking out 
the faults of a system, no longer a body of 
philanthropists supplying to the schools 
those advantages of equipment which they 
cannot or will not otherwise procure. It 
is the greatest known asset of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, in the village 
and the city, in the State and in the Nation. 

The voice of the people says where and 
how the public money shall be spent, and 
when intelligent parents and citizens both 
demand and supply the best education for 
the children of the community, then may 
we look for the dawn of a tomorrow when 
all Americans shall not only be born free 
and equal, but when all shall be equally 
equipped to secure their inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 








If we believe that the American ideal which suggests that every 
individual should have an opportunity for making the most of himself 
is more important than amassing wealth, more important than any other 
governmental enterprise, then we shall certainly support our schools. 
. . . We must seek to develop that standard of values which places 
opportunity for individual growth and development above any other 
good which can be secured. We must help our public to stand fast and to 
work, yes, even to sacrifice, in order that the day may come in America 
when there shall be guaranteed to all “a fair start and an equal chance 
in the race of life.’—George D. Strayer. 
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TEACHING HONESTY IN THE COMMUNITY 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH.D. 
Managing Director of the National Honesty Bureau 


of the greatest service to the com- 

munity in organizing campaigns for 
the direct teaching of the fundamental vir- 
tue of Honesty. 

This does not necessarily mean a “Drive” 
or a special “Week,” two characteristic 
American expressions of enthusiasm which 
have been so much overdone that a driveless 
week is conspicious by its singularity. The 
characteristic of a wise campaign is that it 
utilizes as far as possible the ordinary 
machinery of the universe, and is effective 
enough so that people like to have it used 
again for a similar purpose. 


Pi erie reste ASSOCIATIONS can be 


TALKs BY Business MEN 

One of the time-honored institutions of 
the schoolroom is the occasional talk by 
outside citizens. The principal value of 
a talk on morals is that it helps a child 
to see goodness clearly enough to recognize 
it. The teacher who tells you that he “pre- 
fers to improve his children through the 
moral atmosphere of the school” is using 
the very best means known, a means much 
better than mere talking; but “moral at- 
mosphere” alone is a bit vague. Children 
need to learn how to give things their right 
names. They need to have some definite 
ideas to choose from, and help in choosing. 
The “atmosphere” needs a clarifying flash 
of words once in a while. A talk may throw 
this light. It may give a moral signifi- 
cance of acts of which they have not real- 
ized the meaning. It may expose some 
treacherous fallacies. 

Children are not born in possession ot 
the Ten Commandments. Few of them re- 
ceive any definite ethical teaching at home. 
If they are going to develop moral lives 
they must receive some moral “exposures.” 
When a recruit goes forth to war, we arm 
him and instruct him how to fight. When 
a young traveler is about to undertake a 
journey, we warn him of the perils by the 


way and give him a guidebook to his 
destination. While a pupil is in school, we 
teach him the technique of commercial 
arithmetic, stenography and bookkeeping 
so that he may use them in business. It 
would seem to be at least equally sensible 
to teach him what are the moral perils he 
will have to meet in business, what are the 
pitfalls he ought to avoid, and those prin- 
ciples of business honor that govern the 
best men. . 

Talks upon Honesty by business men are 
more effective than if given by ministers or 
even by teachers. When men of affairs 
bring testimony not only that they per- 
sonally have found Honesty to be the best 
policy but that it is the current practice of 
the leaders in business today, the pupils 
believe them. No speakers are more con- 
vincing than local bankers. They are 
known to be the custodians of money, they 
are trusted by the parents of the pupils, 
they have contact with the centers of mo- 
netary power. Fortunately, the American 
Bankers’ Association has appreciated the 
responsibilities of the banking profession, 
and each year it issues some 30,000 lecture- 
sheets containing elementary talks intended 
to be given by the local bankers in the 
schools, and one of these talks always is 
upon Character as an Asset in Business. 
These sheets are available to your own 
bankers, and if you wish to have similar 
talks given by other business men, the 
National Honesty Bureau, 115 Broadway, 
New York, has manifolded speeches especi- 
ally intended for this purpose, which are 
for free distribution. 

Let one of your community plans for this 
winter be a talk or a series of talks given 
by business men in every schoolroom in 
your town, of the fifth grade and upward. 
The following subjects are suggested for a 
series of these community talks: 

“Methods of Protection against Fraud 
and Theft,” by a banker. 
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“How You Can Help Enforce the Laws,” 
or “How the Policeman Is Your Friend,” by 
the chief of police. 

“The Perils of Adulteration,” by a 
pharmacist. 

“Substitutions,” by a drygoods man. 

“Common Laws of Business Honor,” by 
a lawyer. 

“My Observation of the Results of 
Theft,” by a judge. 


Community Honesty CAMPAIGNS 


An Honesty campaign that was bigger 
than a “drive,” because it lasted so long 
as to become the chief feature of a school 
year in moral education and because it en- 
listed interests outside of school, was as 
follows: 

The teacher focused the attention of his 
school upon Honesty for sixteen weeks. 
He placed at the school doorway a suc- 
cession of posters each bearing a proverb 
referring to Honesty. These were copied 
and discussed in the classroom, and the 
pupils sought to find others. 

A letter was written to leading citizens, 
asking each one to write a few lines in 
answer to the question, “Is Honesty Really 
an Asset in Business?” These replies were 
read on successive mornings to the school. 

A fortnightly paper was compiled by the 
pupils containing real incidents and stories 
of Honesty that they had gathered. This 
was read before the school. 

At the close of the campaign the pupils 
were encouraged to prep2re and sign a re- 
vised and modernized “Athenian Oath.” 


ApopTinc A CopE oF Honor 


The adoption of an oath, or code, if it 
be sincerely and generally accepted by 
pupils, is believed by teachers to be a more 
effective method of securing integrity than 
any external mode of discipline. 

A refreshing movement is now under way 
at Penn State College to outlaw all forms 
of dishonesty in the classroom and on the 
campus. It originated not in the faculty 
nor in the Y. M. C. A., but in the Student 
Council, the most representative body in 
the institution. It is a frank endeavor to 
restore to the non-athletic life of the col- 


lege the same high standard of sportsman- 
ship which in athletics has long made this 
institution famous. Committees from the 
Council visited other colleges, East, North, 
South and West, and questionnaires were 
sent out elsewhere, to discover what was 
the most approved practice in American 
colleges and universities. The best ideal 
was found at West Point. 

Upon their return the committees made 
their report and recommended formulating 
a Code of Honor, which should become the 
Penn State Standard. In order that it might 
not be confounded with any so-called 
“honor systems,” none of which had been 
popular at this school on the Nittany, it 
was thought best to present the proposed 
Code to every fraternity and other campus 
organization and to the unorganized men, 
and thus by universal consent “to form an 
agreement which,” as one of the committee 
said, “will meet the hearty approval of 
every gentleman on the campus.” The 
matter is still pending, but the consensus 
seems to be that the Code, in brief, will be, 
that “No liar, cheat, or thief can stay at 
Penn State.” 

The idea of the boys is that no “system” 
of enforcement will be needed, but that, as 
at West Point, if a fellow ever breaks the 
unwritten code, he will notice that the at- 
mosphere of the Nittany neighborhood is 
not wholesome, and he will go home for 
his health. 

Of course, no code imposed from outside 
would have any validity, but it would be 
well for every Parent-Teacher Association 
to consider whether the appointment of a 
special committee of parents and teachers 
would not be wise, to visit every school in 
town quietly, and confer with each teacher 
as to whether she might not plan for 
months, if necessary, until, through sugges- 
tion and talks and school organizations, she 
can mobilize a group of pupils who will 
formulate and secure the hearty adoption 
of a simple Code of Honor for her school. 


A Patriotic-HoNnesty WEEK 
While the addition of more special 


“Weeks” to the calendar has been depre- 


cated, we already have one existing op- 
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portunity of which better use might be 
made. Lincoln and Washington were pre- 
eminently our two “Honesty Presidents,” 
and the schools already universally cele- 
brate their virtues. Also there is one, and 
in some states there are two holidays during 
that period of ten days. 

Ask the pastors to utilize the nearest Sun- 
day to one of these holidays to preach upon 
Honesty. Have your annual Fathers and 
Sons Banquet during the intervening week, 
and arrange for a ringing message to both 
boys and men upon this theme. Have a 
special display in the public library at this 
time of stories of honor and books upon 
business integrity. Ask the local bankers 
or the Rotary or Kiwanis to send a speaker 
to every grade school and to the high 
schools with an address showing the rela- 
tion of honesty to business success. Read 
personal letters from other business men 
to the school upon the subject. 


TURN TO THE BIBLE SCHOOLS 


The Moral Education Committees of the 


Parent-Teacher Association ought each year 
to scan in advance the topics of the Sun- 
day School lessons, to discover what op- 
portunities there are for Honesty-Training. 
During 1923 there was such a place in the 
graded lessons for October 14th. A note to 
each Sunday school superintendent, with 
literature previously secured by the com- 
mittee from the National Honesty Bureau, 
would surely have won general emphasis 
upon this important theme. 

The recent development of vacation 
Bible schools suggests a new occasion for 
inculating the practical virtues. In these 
schools children gather informally. Many 
of them are children from the street who 
are not reached in winter-time by the Sun- 
day schools and who are in peculiar need 
of information. The handwork, the dra- 
matic exercises, and the close contact be- 
tween teachers and pupils, give the most 
favorable situation for impressing lessons 
that touch the everyday life. Here are daily 


opportunities not only to teach but to prac- 
tice Honesty. 


LITTLE SLAVES OF THE TENEMENTS 


BY HAROLD CARY 
Courtesy of Collier’s 


Note.—Children are not getting an equal chance. 


Home ought to be a place where chil- 


dren thrive and learn and do helpful tasks—not a place for hard, depressing labor all day and 
evening. Yet in almost any large city you can find children in tenements embroidering night- 


gowns, handling milk tags, and in a hundred other occupations. 


Mr. Cary has seen enough 


of it to find it revolting in its effect both on the children and on those who consume the things 


they work upon. 


s A writer I am afraid of this article 
A about how children work in our 
cities today. It can’t help but 

sound yellow, or, in other words, exag- 
gerated. But what can I do? Here are 
the atrocious and unbelievable facts, con- 
crete, specific. In one State they have be- 
come so bad that during the summer they 
achieved the front pages as fresh news. 
And the reason they were not locally just 
as important in most of the other large 
cities of the country is only because Jer- 
sey has an active group of people who are 
trying to stamp it out in spite of thor- 
oughly inadequate laws. As I write, this 


We need a constitutional amendment to make child labor forever impossible. 


morning’s New York papers carry an item 
saying: “Sweatshop Evils Worst in Newark 
—New Jersey Labor Department Sends All 
Its Inspectors to Improve Conditions.” 
The row started in Jersey City three months 
ago. There they have given half a dozen 
jail sentences with fines to employers un- 
der child-labor laws, and fines to parents 
under the child-welfare laws. But how 
about Philadelphia, or the seventeen thou- 
sand licensed tenements in New York City, 
or Providence, R. I., or Chicago—big and 
little cities everywhere? 

That question I asked of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 
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“We don’t know,” they answered. “It 
would cost a great deal of money to find 
out how extended the very bad conditions 
are in the United States. We know only 
about those cities like Providence and 
Pawtucket, in which we have made long, 
hard investigations. We know also of 
conditions in a few other cities in which 
private committees or societies have inves- 
tigated. It would not be scientific to 
hazard a guess about the total volume of 
the evil.” 

As a matter of facts, statistics are so hard 
to gather on this subject that there are in- 
deed very few. It takes a corps of workers 
months to uncover the situation in any 
given city. In February and March, 1923, 
a co-operative investigation carried on by 
the school authorities and the Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania in the city of 
Philadelphia showed that among the chil- 
dren of two public schools there were 217 
doing work of this character. They 
worked from seven until eight-thirty in the 
morning, at noon, and from four until 
nine and ten at night, many of them get- 
ting in a full eight-hour day besides going 
to school. On Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays they got in twelve to fourteen 
hours a day. 

The Rhode Island investigation, made by 
the Federal Government, showed that, in 
the area covered, 5,000 children from five 
to fifteen years old, or 8 per cent of the 
total number of those ages, had done tene- 
ment home work during the year. Rhode 
Island is the great center for the manufac- 
ture of cheap jewelry, and this kind of 
work is peculiarly suited to children’s abil- 
ity. They also carded snaps, pasted or 
stitched dots on veils, worked with lace 
and finished underwear—did some hun- 
dred different tasks. 

In Philadelphia the same occupations or 
types of work have been found, and in ad- 
dition a gooa deal of embroidery on 
women’s and children’s dresses, stuffing 
cushions, sewing rags, putting hooks and 
eyes on rods (100 to the rod with pay of 
30 cents for each 100 rods). Carding 
snaps injures the fingers of the kids, so 
they tried pressing them home with clothes- 


pins. The manufacturer objected, _be- 
cause, he said, the snaps were injured by 
the clothespins. 


HARDLY 


Why does this sort of thing go on? The 
practical person is inclined to say that if 
we got rid of child labor we should shoot 
up costs. That, just flatly, is not true. 
An embroidered nightgown sells for about 
the same price whether it was made in a 
factory by a well-paid adult or made in 
a sweatshop with a background of un- 
speakable filth, in the playtime of a ten- 
year-old boy or girl. The consumer does 
not benefit by the fact that child labor is 
cheap. Take that materialistic view if you 
like and you are still wrong. 

One Federal report gives some answers 
by the employers themselves. They said 
that the conditions obtain because of a 
shortage of labor, desire to lower costs, 
seasonal nature of the work, the habit or 
custom of having the children do it, and 
their altruistic regard for needy families 
—they wanted to help needy families. 
Then they followed that up—three out of 
five of the employers interviewed—by say- 
ing that if the practice were abolished the 
necessary readjustments in their businesses 
might easily be made! 

That leaves, then, just one good reason 
advanced for the whole situation—the de- 
sire of the employers to help needy fami- 
lies. It is a niggardly desire, then. In 
that same locality the average amount of 
money earned by families which took in 
home work was only $48 a year from that 
source. The children’s share in these 
earnings was negligible, because over one- 
half of the children were not able to earn 
more than five cents an hour. 

Among the families investigated in this 
effort were found a great many cases of 
pneumonia and influenza, mumps, typhoid 
fever, measles, whooping cough, bron- 


HELPING THE NEEDY? 


- chitis, tonsilitis, diptheria, eczema, coughs, 


tuberculosis, and syphilis, all of which 
had been declared communicable and dan- 
gerous to public health by the State Health 
Board. I feel that if there be any poor 
who need the work of their children to 
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keep from starving, it were better that they 
should actually starve than that the rest 
of the people should be exposed to these 
diseases. 

We have no detailed reports of the con- 
ditions in Jersey as yet, so that we do not 
know precisely about the diseases from 
which the families which take in work are 
suffering, how many there are, what they 
are paid, and what they are working on. 
We have only the isolated cases and some 
estimates. We know the welfare people 
think that about a thousand children were 
working in Jersey City in their homes un- 
der bad conditions. We know that entire 
families working on piece-work earned, in 
many instances, less than fifteen dollars a 
week. We know that the children are dul- 
lards, are kept out of school, that their 
eyes are strained, and that their bodies are 
tortured into postures from which they may 
often never be able to straighten them- 
selves. We know that these children made 
spectators at court weep when they were 
brought in to testify. 

There is one family, for instance, the 
children of which were told not to come to 
school until they were cleaned up of filth 
and vermin and disease. They did not go 
back. They stayed at home to work on 
milk tags and clothing. 

To several social workers and investiga- 
tors I put the question: “What is to be 
done about it?” The answer is universal. 
Home work of the factory type must be 
abolished if we are to prevent bad con- 
ditions and extremely bad child labor. It 
has been curbed to some extent in New 
York by a licensing system. In Milwau- 
kee, too, they watch both the homes and 
the manufacturers closely enough to con- 
trol the situation fairly well. But even 
there those in charge say that violations 
occur and are difficult to stop. 

In many States home work comes under 
the child-labor laws, and permits are re- 
quired for children from fourteen to six- 
teen, while younger children are forbidden 
to work at all. But it is difficult enough 
to control child labor in factories. It is 
almost impossible to control it in homes. 
Moreover, there will always be States 


which are lax in enforcing their own laws 
—there always have been. So the imme- 
diate and amazing result is that tenement 
home work gets into interstate commerce. 

That doesn’t matter now a bit to anyone 
really concerned. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Labor of New Jersey says that 
much of the tenement home work in that 
State today originated in New York. Some 
of it comes from Pennsylvania, some from 
Massachusetts, some from Illinois. Much 
of the New York City work, which cannot 
now be sent so freely to the tenements, is 
done in Newark. 

Just let the State law enforcement be- 
come a little lax somewhere where there is 
a large and ignorant foreign population, 
and the packages for home work will come 
shooting in by parcels post. There is no 
Federal law to stop it. You in Wyoming 
or Florida, in Maine or Arizona, can still 
get your pretty nightgowns and your milk 
tags handled by diseased tenement chil- 
dren, straining and wearing out their eyes, 
denied the right to an education and the 
right to play and develop into real human 
beings. 

Congress, you know, twice tried to regu- 
late child labor, setting up good standards 
in two Federal acts. But the Supreme 
Court annulled them. So now we have no 
national standard—only a patchwork of 
varied State laws—with plenty of loop- 
holes. 


You Can’t TELL By LOOKING 

The only thing to do now is to frame 
an amendment to the Constitution which 
will enable Congress to set up a Federal 
standard. Such an amendment was ac- 
tually proposed in the last Congress, but 
not in time to secure action. 

It seems to me that every organization— 
women’s clubs, social workers, Rotary 
clubs, Kiwanis, labor organizations, and 
the churches—should go on record again 
in favor of such an amendment. It is the 
only way known to start action to prevent 
us from getting milk tags, nightgowns, etc., 
that we really would rather not have. You 
can’t tell °em by looking at em, you know. 
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BRINGING HEALTH TO CHILDREN 


BY ELIZABETH COLE 


Stevenson ever wrote he said: “I have 

been getting some of the buffets of late; 
but I have amply earned them—you need 
not pity me. Pity sick children.” Such a 
selfless sympathy, such a simplicity and 
endurance in accepting his own suffering, 
such a plea to the world of grown-ups in 
those three words—‘“Pity sick children”! 

The world, thank goodness, has acted on 
this plea and, through its pity for sick chil- 
dren, has done much toward bringing 
health to boys and girls. Disease preven- 
tion has been the cry of health workers 
during the past years and through various 
methods they have aroused the interest of 
mothers, of teachers and of the children 
themselves. 

Organized and systematic, the various 
health associations carry on the business of 
health nowadays with as trained, intelli- 
gent workers and as broad, practical goals 
as other business concerns conduct their 
work. Most of the health agencies em- 
phasize: (1), the need for practising good 
health habits day by day and, with the 
physical machinery in perfect condition, 
thus avoid sickness; (2), the desirability 
of being overhauled periodically through 
a complete physical examination by an ex- 
pert physician in order that sickness may be 
caught in time for early treatment; and 
(3), the necessity for teaching children 
early the ways of health. This last element 
in sickness-prevention campaigns has been 
made so attractive that grown-ups can well 
envy the coming generation for all its ad- 
vantages and joys in health. 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
and its affiliated agencies have various 
media for making the lessons of health 
attractive. The Modern Health Crusade is 
a game of health where in school children 
of various ages are knights like Arthur’s 
knights of old and fight against the enemy, 
Disease. Through keeping daily health 
chores they become conquerors in the com- 
bat. They must perform such deeds as: 


LT ONE of the last letters Robert Louis 


washing their hands before each meal; 
brushing their teeth thoroughly; drinking 
three glasses of water, but no tea nor 
coffee; trying to eat only wholesome food 
including vegetables and fruit; drinking 
slowly at least two glasses of milk; play- 
ing outdoors or with windows open at least 
a half hour daily; being in bed eleven or 
more hours each night with windows open; 
having a complete bath on each day of the 
week that is checked on the chore record. 

They hold tournaments, inter-school, 
inter-city and inter-state; they wear in- 
signia and win pennants and cups; they are 
knighted with ceremony and pomp and 
strive to become members of the Round 
Table. The fact that the Modern Health 
Crusade in recent years has enrolled about 
8,000,000 children in the schools of this 
country as well as in many schools abroad 
proves its popularity. A glance into some 
of the classrooms where chores are spon- 
taneously and unitedly performed will show 
rosy cheeked, well nourished, sparkling- 
eyed groups of clean, healthy children. 

Another method of making health attrac- 
tive to children is through health plays and 
pageants. The boys and girls produce 
these themselves and in the joys of being 
before the footlights they almost uncon- 
sciously absorb and give to their audiences 
many a.message of health. Health clowns, 
with their clever amusing antics amidst 
laughter and handclapping cause their 
youthful audiences to go home with such 
echoes as “Coffee made him weak; milk 
made him strong,” and “How do you 
brush your teeth?” “Why, up and down 
and round and round.” 

A large truck, called a Healthmobile, 
goes about in New York City from school to 
school showing health movies. In the truck 
itself are all the paraphernalia necessary 
for operating the machine, the silver screen 
and all. Groups of parents and children 
gather on the sidewalk eagerly exclaiming 
over the actions of Mary and Johnny on 
the screen. 
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A miniature theatre, called “Tiny Tim’s 
House,” provides for such characters as 
Mistress Bread, Mickey Potato, Skinny 
Cough Medicine, to strut about and have 
their say. The little characters’ costumes 
fit over the fingers and the parts are read 
from behind the scenes, a Ja Punch and 
Judy. A marionette theatre, artistic and a 
bit more pretentious has also proved 
popular. 

How can we tell that all this sort of 
propaganda is being successful? We can- 
not, by any specific figures. The only way 
to gauge its progress is through our greatly 
reduced death rate from_ tuberculosis. 
Childhood is the time when infection from 


this disease takes place. A good start on 
the highway of life makes all the difference 
in the world as to whether or not the germs 
will get a chance to become active later 
on. To build a strong foundation of resist- 
ance is what all these forms of health media 
seek to do. 

Inasmuch as the death rate has decreased 
from 200 per 100,000 to 100 per 100,000 
in the past 19 years it would seem to indi- 
cate that the methods are prospering. The 
cost of bringing health to children is great, 
however, and in order to carry on, the 
National Tuberculosis Association and its 
1,200 affiliated agencies need your help in 
their sixteenth annual Christmas seal sale. 


Building Health in Camp 








It is actually a fact that we give less attention to the health of our school children 
than we do to crops and livestock. Hardly one American school in a hundred has an 
ordinary scale which can be used by the teachers to weigh their pupils, with the idea 
of discovering which of the children show evidences of malnutrition. It is a sad com- 
mentary on our present health efforts that we have so carefully weighed the baby and 


Fe permitted the school child to go with no attention in this respect—Floyd W. 
arsons. 
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SELF-RELIANCE 


BY EMMA GARY WALLACE 


HE world is full of helpless people 
who have surprisingly little idea of 
doing what any average reasonably 
ambitious individual ought to be glad to do. 
In fact, this condition is met so often as 
to lead to a very definite wonder as to the 
reason why. A dozen instances could be 
cited almost off-hand. 

A man with a family, asking charity 
and lamenting that he could not find work, 
was told where a manufacturer was looking 
for men for two or three different jobs. 
The applicant for labor retorted in- 
dignantly, 

“How do I know that I'll want to do 
any of them things? I don’t believe it’s 
worth while to walk away down there.” 
It was about six blocks. 

A young man who had over-sold him- 


self on what he could do as a handy man 
and automobile mechanic not only proved 
to be of little use, but he loafed on the job 
every minute when his employer was not 
in sight. 

A woman applying for work was asked 


if she could clean. She looked at her in- 
quirer suspiciously and said, 

“TI can do a little, but I don’t cal’late to 
do very much.” 

This list might be continued indefinitely. 
But why go on? What is the trouble? 
Where did the trouble begin? In most 
cases it began when these individuals and 
others like them were children. They were 
helped too much. They were not encour- 
aged in making an effort. They were not 
trained to be self-reliant. 

The child who is to amount to some- 
thing in later years must be encouraged 
at an early age to do things for itself, 
and helped to feel the joy of achievement 
and independence. This does not mean, 
of course, that a little child is to be over- 
taxed or burdened. But all too many 
mothers make the sad mistake of acting as a 
servant to their children. 

Many mothers enjoy performing all 
sorts of little services and later on, big and 


important ones. They feel that this is an 
expression of mother love. If it is, it is a 
somewhat ignorant expression of it and 
when. we analyze the inclination on the 
part of many parents to keep on waiting 
on their children, there is a good deal of 
selfishness and vanity in it. 

They like to feel the dependence of their 
offspring, and sometimes parents get into 
ruts and keep on doing what was necessary 
at first, but it is no longer necessary, just 
because they have not the initiative or the 
energy to take the next step forward. 

The parent or teacher who does for a 
child what it can do for itself is actually 
impoverishing that child and educating it in 
the way of indolence and _ inefficiency. 
Nature prompts a child to want to do for 
itself very young, and if it is taught how 
to dress itself, how to hang up coat and 
cap—and is provided with hooks low 
enough; and is required to pick up its toys 
and to do little services which are rewarded 
by a word and a smile of appreciation, the 
child will become more and more self- 
reliant. 

A teacher who recently made a study of 
this situation, found that some children 
who would come to her with their rubbers 
to put on, and would not even attempt to 
put their hands and arms into their coat 
sleeves without guidance, were the ones who 
were being stupidly waited upon at home. 
Other tots, even smaller, could take care 
of themselves, doing part at least, of get- 
ting ready to go out, and of any new work 
given them. It was plain that they were 
learning to use their minds as well as their 
fingers. 

This teacher could not very well make 
the parents over, so she began to work out 
a plan by which the children would enjoy 
doing for themselves. When it was time 
to put on rubbers or wraps, a game was 
nade of it to see who could do it all alone. 
Then these children were commended and 
let out for a little extra play, or in advance 
of the rest. 
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Then there was another game to see who 
could finish with the help of another child 
while the teacher counted five slowly. This 
group was allowed to go next. The third 
group was shown how to do the work for 
themselves. If the rubbers were too tight, 
they were asked to tell their mothers, and 
all the little people were encouraged to 
try and get in the next group above them 
as soon as possible. 

It was only a few days before every child 
was in group one, thus proving that no 
criticism or fault-finding was necessary, and 
that self-reliance was actually more enjoy- 
able from the child’s standpoint than the 
disposition to be waited on. 

Children delight in puzzles and riddles 
when they get to a certain age. This is the 


case because Nature, who is a wise teacher, 
is trying to make them self-reliant in work- 
ing out puzzling problems. For this reason 
riddles and conundrums and games which 
require a little thought and mental alertness 
are valuable. They teach self-reliance. 

Parents and teachers will find almost in- 
variably that children love to do what they 
can do well. It is the problems for which 
they have not had the proper preliminary 
training or background which make them 
dislike arithmetic. It is the lesson with the 
big unfamiliar words which daunts. But 
lead them on from step to step, giving them 
the thought and confidence that they can 
climb over those obstacles, if they try, and 
they will rarely fail. 

How self-reliant is YOUR child? 


THE GROWING CHILD 
From the Society for Mental Hygiene 


| ee child should have well-cooked, simple food at regular intervals. No 


child should have tea, coffee, drugs, or stimulants. 


Worry, excitability, irritability, fears, persistent delinquency, sleeplessness 
and over-sensitiveness call for skilled attention. 


Suitable occupation for hands and mind is the best preventive of nervous strain. 


The tiny child loves to help; give him plenty of chances to do so. The helpful and 
interested child develops easily into the hard-working youth able to use his ability 
and talents. If growth is the main business of the infant, well-chosen and directed 
play is the main business of the growing child. Through play he learns to develop 
his powers, and to work generously with and for others. He also gains the experience 
of success against odds. 


Train the child to strict obedience from the outset in important matters and let 
alone the unimportant things. If based on sympathy, obedience will become an 
instinctive habit. Nagging should be avoided and the child given as much freedom 
as possible. Do not use fear as a means of training. The best method of training is 
by example. 


Give the child your love and friendship; respect his curiosity; answer his ques- 
tions. Try to understand him. Encourage his efforts, but do not spoil him by undue 
admiration. Encourage frankness and directness. Every child needs companionship, 
but should have also opportunities to be alone. 

Be brave for your child. Take care lest in trying to shield him from danger, 
dificulty and misfortune, you render him incapable of meeting them successfully. 
Teach your child to give attention to the present situation rather than the future. 


Take care of the first five years and the rest will take care of themselves. Try 
it and see. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE SCREEN 


BY F. A. BOGGESS 
Part II 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Boggess, whose stimulating article, “The School of 
the Screen” is arousing much interest, is an educator of varied experience. 
Principal of the University Hill School of Boulder, Colorado, which is now 
being enlarged to include an elementary and a Junior High School, he has 
been for twenty years Secretary of the Colorado Chautauqua, which enjoys 
a national reputation, and is a member of the Summer School faculty of the 
University of Denver. The Teacher-Training Sunday-School Class of which 
he is a teacher has grown six hundred per cent in the past five years. He 
says: “My principal interests are vitalized education, publicity, ‘movies,’ 
children and books. My educational creed is—the school for the child, and 
not the child for the school. The interests of the child are paramount to all 
others; the child is the one big business of every man, woman and organiza- 


tion in the world.” 


PROSECUTING attorney for a large dis- 
Awe in a leading Western state, re- 
cently said: “We hear a lot about 
the crime wave that is sweeping over the 
country. I want to tell you that it is more 
than a wave—it is a veritable deluge.” 
A noted American reformer has issued 
a schedule of the route followed by the 
youth who pursues the downward path. 
There are only three mile-posts and here 
they are in the order in which he gives 
them: “the movies, the dance, the ‘moving 
bedroom’ or automobile.” His testimony 
is pretty strong in favor of the idea that 
the suggestiveness of the movies is neither 
uplifting nor even neutral, but downward. 
What is it that someone is saying—“The 
movies do not pose as an educational in- 
stitution?” Well, perhaps that is true, but, 
pray, what does the posing have to do with 
it? It is facts that must dictate the deci- 
sion. Anything that seizes the mind and 
imagination of young people and influences 
the trend of their ideals and conduct is an 
educational force. Whether it is intended 
or not, that is just what the movies have 
done and are still doing. What happens 
when our young people must make a choice 
between the teachings of the schools and 
those of the movies? Ponder over these 
questions and in their answers possibly 
there will be some food for profitable 
thought. 
Do young people abstain from the use 
of tobacco? or even alcohol? 
Do they dance the folk dances taught by 
the schools? 


Do they regard the wrecking of a home 
by divorce as a great wrong and a human 
tragedy? 

Do they believe that honesty is the best 
policy? 

Do they hold womanhood and beauty 
in high esteem? 

Do they select their heroes and heroines 
from among those characters who have 
lived the truest and most useful lives? 

Do they possess the highly developed 
power of mental concentration for which 
the schools strive? 

Do they retain a refined sense of humor? 

Do they keep themselves physically fit? 

Do they have a deep respect for law and 
authority? 

Do they seem eager to do their full share 
of useful work and service? 

Do they have firmly-established, high 
principles of moral character? 

Is it not possible that we are going 
round and round and not arriving any- 
where? If the school spends all day try- 
ing to undo what the movies did the night 
before and then the next night the movies 
undo the rebuilt work of the school, and 
this goes on indefinitely, pray, what are we 
getting for the two billion we spend each 
year on the two educational forces? Does 
not that seem like a short-sighted policy 
and a poor investment of funds? It is a 
good deal like a community that hires a 
high-priced attraction to give an entertain- 
ment in the auditorium, for which an ad- 
mission fee is charged in an effort to meet 
expenses, and then hires the municipal 
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band to give a free concert at the same 
hour of the same day in a nearby hall. 

Edward Yeomans has a little book on 
“Shackled Youth” in which he has treated 
various phases of the educational problem. 
He dwells at length on the value of ac- 
quainting the child with its literary inheri- 
tance which has been handed down through 
the centuries. He says the fairy stories, 
fables, myths, and folk tales “make bone 
and sinew, blood and nerve.” Then he pro- 
ceeds with the following significant para- 
eraph: 

“When you proceed to substitute for 
these highly nutritive things the feverish 
stupidity of the standard moving-picture 
shows, censored or not, and the defilements 
of the sensational theaters, you proceed to 
destroy souls. All the green shoots of 
imagination, from which alone have ever 
come any harvests of creative ability, are 
ironed out and scorched. For older peo- 
ple they may be tolerated, as a moral equiv- 
alent, perhaps, for the saloon. For chil- 
dren they are, to use Mr. Wister’s phrase, 
a pentecost of calamity.” 

If the schools are right and are leading 
our children toward the goal which we de- 
sire them to reach, then the movies should 
be so changed as to supplement their ef- 
forts. If, on the other hand, the movies 
are giving the right trend to life, then the 
school curriculum should be so modified 
that it will co-operate instead of antagonize. 

Our schools have not always been as efhi- 
cient as they are to-day, but the genius of 
the American mind has moulded and 
shaped its educational system, until it has 
come to be the pride of the nation and the 
model for many countries which are seek- 
ing the best training for their children. 
Yet even now, the question is constantly 
being asked, “What is wrong with our 
schools?” Thousands of pages in maga- 
zines and newspapers have been devoted to 
a solution of that question. Programs at 
teachers’ gatherings have been builded 
around the problem and speakers have ex- 
hausted their ideas and oratory in its dis- 
cussion. Now the curriculum has been at- 
tacked, dissected, and the remnants patched 
together in some new arrangement which 


pleases the writer better than the old. Then 
the teachers get the brunt of the criticism 
and are accused of being inadequately 
prepared, narrow-visioned, poorly trained, 
opinionated, frivolous, and gossipy. Next 
it is the question of discipline and here the 
criticisers divide into two camps of entirely 
opposite views, one believing it is too se- 
vere and the other that it is not rigid 
enough. And so the discussion has gone 
on. But the time has now come when the 
public school may well be given a rest and 
attention be turned to the other phase of 
American education. 

The same American mind must now lay 
hold on the problems of reshaping the mo- 
tion picture educational institution with its 
tremendous possibilities for training the 
young aright. The things which are objec- 
tionable must be eliminated, not merely 
curtailed, for it seems certain that pictures 
will ever be more or less a family affair. 
It is not enough to have a children’s mat- 
inee once in a while, for some children will 
be at every show. The business will never 
be divisible into adult and children shows. 
Clothing may be made for adults, and chil- 
dren will not try to wear it nor will the gar- 
ments for children be appropriated by 
adults. But such is not the case with pic- 
tures. Exhibitors have made an effort to 
combine in one show pictures for children 
and others which are supposed to be suit- 
able for grownups to see. This method has 
made it practically impossible for any 
child ever to see any show which does not 
contain some objectionable features. 

Into the educational world has come 
much use of teaching by suggestion. The 
child gets training and trend of character 
without knowing it. He takes part in or- 
ganized play, learning to be a good loser 
and a generous winner, because that helps 
to make him a good citizen. He listens 
to stories and reads good books, because 
from them he unconsciously gains higher 
ideals. He goes to sleep with something 
in his thoughts—school, play, story or 
movie—and through the night, brain cells 
ars busy welding those thoughts into the 
permanent makeup of his life. It is in this 
way that the tremendous force of the mov- 
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ies makes itself felt. Without a word be- 
ing spoken, with no effort to force any 
teaching upon the mind, they offer sugges- 
tions which later are translated into action 
by those who have seen them. 

It may be urged that children do not at- 
tend movies enough for them to have any 
considerable effect on their character. But 
facts do not bear out such a contention. 
An exhaustive investigation in Chicago re- 
vealed the fact that eighty-seven percent 
of the children attend from one to seven 
picture shows a week. When it is consid- 
ered that a single picture shows the en- 
tire story of a book which it would take 
several days to read, or a journey which 
it would take many days to cover in a 
geography class, it is safe to say that for 
condensed education and rapid-fire sugges- 
tion, the movies have no equal. It is reach- 
ing practically all the children in our land 
and is doing effective educating. 

There is much good in the movies as 
they are, but what is needed in so vitally 
important a part of civilization is to get the 
maximum of good out of this great educa- 
tional force. What the movie industry 
needs is not elimination but adaptation. I 
would not injure the business, but would 
place it on such a plane that every pulpit 
and every school and every home with high 
ideals would become an advertising agency 
for it. I would like to see all these great 
moral forces united with the movie busi- 
ness in advancing civilization in a safe 
way. 

Other industries have been able to adapt 
themselves to new conditions and so can 
the movies. A great copper mining com- 
pany, foreseeing the decrease in demand for 
war munitions, has now perfected a copper 
shingle which is to be exploited to the 
American people. Every home builder and 


home owner now becomes a potential cus- 
tomer for the new product of peace and out 
of the elimination of the manufacturing of 
death-dealing instruments of war comes this 
larger service to a people. 

A great brewery was put out of business 
by the eighteenth amendment, but by a 
change of machinery, the plant is now hum- 
ming with the manufacture of malted milk. 
Whereas before, the customers of this con- 
cern were limited to those who were ad- 
dicted to the use of strong drink, now every 
man, woman and child becomes a possible 
user of its product. 

Why not use the movies to picture life 
as it really is lived by the great masses of 
the people? Why give so much space to 
the submerged five percent and to the still 
smaller percentage of what might be called 
the upper scum or froth of our American 
life. The criminals and the idle rich do 
not represent America. This country as a 
whole is honest, law-abiding, God-fearing. 
decent, and industrious. That is the kind 
of people we want our children to become 
and so long as the movies continue to sug- 
gest ideals of living which do not conform 
to such standards, they will fail to claim 
the place in our civilization to which they 
are entitled. Why should they not show 
life at its best instead of so many times 
showing it at its worst? 

In our schools, good judgment dictates 
that we teach the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
but not that of Jesse James. Even for en- 
tertainment purposes, or to lend variety 
and amusement, the schools are not ex- 
pected to introduce into their study bits 
of literature or history or biography which 
will suggest the life of low ideals. Why 
should we have this suggestion in the great 
School of the Screen, the People’s Uni- 


versity ? 








W ithin the last quarter of a century we have come to see, with a clearness of vision 
not approached before, that education is our nation’s greatest constructive tool, and 
that the many problems of national welfare which education alone can solve are far 
greater than the school masters of two or three decades ago dreamed.—E. P. Cubberley. 
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THE NATIONAL BOOK WEEK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BY MARION 


HUMBLE 


Executive Secretary, Children’s Book Week 


NATIONAL book week for boys and 
hve supported by public libraries, 
he 


schools, parent-teacher associations, 
women’s clubs, churches, scout and camp- 
fire groups, book stores and other organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, has 
erown in five years, from a co-operative 
effort begun in 1919. The first Children’s 
Book Week Committee was organized by 
the American Library Association, by the 
Boy Scouts of America and the American 
Booksellers’ Association, with the co-opera- 
tion of several book publishers. These 
eroups realized that parents and teachers 
were eager for information about the best 
books for boys and girls, and for sugges- 
tions about stimulating home reading. 
They realized, also, that many book stores 
did not give adequate space or attention to 
children’s book departments, and knew that 
suggestions for store and window dis- 
plays, and for more careful arrangement of 
children’s books, would result in increas- 
ing interest of booksellers, in reaching the 
most important groups in 
munity—the children. 

The success of the first Children’s Book 
Week was practically assured when Jessie 
Willcox Smith was obtained as designer of 
a poster. A week in November was se- 
lected, as being near the holiday season, 
when suggestions of books for gifts would 
be most helpful to mothers and fathers. 
The poster was exhibited in seven hundred 
libraries and book stores which sent word 
of their interest. 

During the following years, reprints of 
the posters and circulars of suggestion for 
taking part in the week have been pub- 
lished by a permanent Children’s Book 
Week Committee, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Book Publishers. 

The Week has become literally a national 
institution. To the activities of the first 
three groups which organized Children’s 
Book Week, have been added the co-opera- 
tion of the General Federation of 


every com- 


Women’s Clubs, the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
the National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, the Home Education Division of 
the Bureau of Education, the National 
Education Association, and many state edu- 
cation associations, and other influential 
national groups, which have inspired activi- 
ties among their various state and com- 
munity branches. 

A few suggestions are given here for 
taking part in the week. Each community 
will develop its own ideas, but these which 
have proved successful in many cities will 
be worth considering. 

First. Form a Book Week Committee for 
your community, including representation 
from 

Public Library, Bookstores, Schools, 
Churches, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Business Men’s Associations, 
Newspapers, Art Museums, Motion Picture 
Theatres, Local Authors and Illustrators. 

Second. Plan November programs and 
exhibits in each of these organizations, 
featuring books fer young people. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Display poster by Jessie Willcox Smith. 

Distribute card reproductions of poster. 
with recommended lists of books printed 
on reverse of card. Have local library, or 
State Library Commission make list; have 
high school printing classes print them. 

Exhibits of books for little children, for 
young people, and books on reading for 
parents, in library, stores, and loan exhib- 
its at club meetings. 

Discussions at club and association 
meetings of books for boys and girls. 


Topics SUGGESTED 
Prize-Winning Books for Children. 
(John Newberry Medal given by American 
Library Association. ) 
How Shall I Choose My Children’s 
Books. 
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Story-telling, a Pathway to the Book. 

Poems Children Love. 

Recent Poetry Books for Children. 

Books My Children Choose Themselves. 

Book-Plates for Boys and Girls. 

Bookcases for Children’s Own Libraries. 

Robert Louis Stevenson (birthday No- 
vember 13). 

Louisa May Alcott: the Alcott Home 
and Books. 

The Importance of Illustrations in Chil- 
dren’s Books. 

Books for Adults about Children. 

Modern Classics in Adventure Stories. 

Some Successful Translations and Re- 
tellings of Foreign Stories. 

Newspaper articles on books for boys 
and girls, recommended by prominent local 
people, by the children themselves. Car- 
toons. Contests. 

Talks by children’s librarians at club 
meetings and in school assemblies, on read- 
ing. 

Book films exhibited in motion picture 
theatres on regular program or in special 
morning matinees. Show slides referring 
to Book Week exhibits of books in stores, 
library, etc. 

Talks by local authors or illustrators of 
books for young people, with sale of auto- 
graphed books. 

Distribute lists of books such as Ameri- 
can Library Association, “Gifts for Chil- 
dren’s Book Shelves,” $2.00 per hundred 
copies; $12.00 per thousand (78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago), or “The 
Bookshelf for Boys and Girls,” published 
by R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City, $6.00 per 100 
copies, larger quantities at lower rates; or 
other dependable lists. 

Special sermons on children’s reading in 
church and Sunday schools, November 11. 

Exhibits at art museum or at public 
library of illustrations of boys’ and girls’ 
books. 

Contests among children: essays on 
books, bookcase making, book-plate design- 
ing, book poster making, photographs and 
lists of books in personal libraries, book- 
mark designs; through schools, scout 
groups, newspapers, or public library. 


Special “days” in library: (1) Parents’ 
Day, (2) School Day, (3) Boy Scout Day, 
(4) Girl Scout Day and Camp-fire Gir! 
Day, (5) Little Children’s Day, (6) Teach- 
ers’ Day, with appropriate book displays 
and talks for each group. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Picture books and toy books for little 
children with books of stories to read 
aloud. 

“A Library for a Girl’s Room.” 

“A Library for a Boy’s Room.” 

Books of adventure. 

Books on the outdoors. 

Books on how to make things. 

Books in supplementary reading courses 
and reading circle recommendations for 
different grades. 

Show attractive editions, both inexpen- 
sive and at higher cost to suit various 
tastes and purses. Bookcases made in 
local manual training classes might appro- 
priately hold such exhibits. Attractive 
pictures, special story hours of talks by 
authors, souvenir book-plates, bookmarks 
or book lists, will do much to make these 
book exhibits popular and make their in- 
fluence lasting. 

Fourth. School activities for Book Week 
may take many different forms, and should 
be worked out in co-operation with other 
organizations. Special assembly programs 
in grade schools and high schools devoted 
to books, book plays, essays and discus- 
sion about books in the class room; 
projects worked out by the children them- 
selves; book-poster, book-mark and book- 
plate designing, and bookcase making, in 
art classes and manual training classes; in- 
spirational talks by teachers on building a 
home library; these are a few of the ideas 
which may form a basis for an interesting 
and constructive Book Week. 

“Book Week Projects.” 

“Designing Book Plates.” 

“Building Book Stands 
Racks.” 

The Children’s Book Committee at 334 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, will be glad 
to furnish the posters and additional sug- 
gestions to co-operating groups on request. 


and_ Book 
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troubles with fists and side arms—at 

least sensible men do not and those 
who do are put in jail for disturbing the 
peace. These practices have been outlawed 
more recently than we are aware. ‘The 
outlawry of war is the next battle to be 
won by intelligence over stupidity and 
tradition—and it will be won by education! 
The molders of child life—whether 
parents, priests, or schoolmasters—will win 
this battle and they will win it by refusing 
to build hate into the lives of children. 
Children do not naturally hate one another 
and they can be taught to value their 
brothers and sisters for their genuine worth 
regardless of race or homeland. 

Men and women gathered from fifty 
nations at San Francisco in June and July 
to settle problems like this. 

There was picturesqueness and fascina- 
tion in their meetings—and vision and sin- 
cerity, great sincerity. The World Con- 
ference on Education was a success beyond 
the fondest dreams of its promoters. Had 
it done nothing else but establish May 18 
of each year as World Goodwill Day it 
would be entitled to a substantial place in 
the history of education and world co-oper- 
ation. 

This anniversary of the First Hague Con- 
ference is dear to men everywhere as the 
first general attempt in time of peace to 
substitute the lamp of intelligence for blind 
force in settling international differences. 
May eighteenth will come to be one of the 
great festive days of the world. Governors 
and presidents and mayors and officers of 
great organizations will set it aside for 
consideration of the common problems of 
humanity and for meditation on the truths 


| cas men no longer settle their 
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SIDELIGHTS ON OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Managing Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association 
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that know no race or land or creed. May 
18, World Goodwill Day—what shall be 
the program of parents’ associations on 
that great anniversary ? 

The World Conference on Education did 
much more than establish a day for world 
goodwill. It created the World Federation 
of Educational Associations and put at its 
head an American, Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Maine—the man who as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
National Education Association had charge 
of the arrangements for the Conference. 
The Conference also adopted a program 
for the removal of illiteracy throughout the 
world, called upon the various governments 
to establish educational attaches in em- 
bassies and legations, and made construc- 
tive statements dealing with public health, 
textbooks, rural life, thrift, and other im- 
portant matters. These are the beginnings. 
They are full of hope. This world con- 
ference with all its handicaps of language 
and nationality did more at its first meeting 
then did the National Teachers’ Associa- 
ition, which was the beginning of our own 
National Education Association, at its first 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1857. 

Relations of parents and teachers were 
never discussed more sanely, wisely, and 
helpfully than in the address which the 
president of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
made before the general session of the 
National Education Association. The ad- 
dress was much complimented during the 
meeting and has been much in demand 
among educators since. Teachers and 
parents have much to learn from each other 
and it is a good omen to see the representa- 
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tives of organized parenthood talking from 
the same great platform with the represent- 
atives of organized education. 

Greed and political ambition and ignor- 
ance and narrowness have all shown them- 
selves in the movement that has been evi- 
dent during the year to curtail educational 
opportunities. Perhaps public education is 
now entering upon one of the greatest fights 
of its history. The educational workers 
gathered at Oakland-San Francisco left 
no doubt as to where they stand on unwise 
efforts to reduce expenditures for education 
at the cost of a fair start for every boy 
and girl. They spoke plainly about 
Governor Pinchot’s failure to reappoint Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan as State Commissioner 
of Education for Pennsylvania. The broad 
constructive program which Dr. Finegan 
had inaugurated in Pennsylvania had 
heartened educational workers everywhere. 
His removal is one of the severest blows 
that education has had in a generation. 

There was also plain speaking about 
Dr. Pritchett’s report as president of the 
Carnegie Foundation. One cannot help 
feeling that the foundations are on trial. 
Will they sanely and honestly serve the 
interests of public education or will they 
ally themselves with those who wish to 
thwart and destroy the work of the schools? 

There were also frequent references to 
the attempts of Governor Richardson, of 
California to cripple the program of State 
Superintendent Will C. Wood. The news- 
papers reported fully the stand which the 
educators took on these matters and the 


San Francisco Examiner came out with a 
strong editorial for a Federal Department 
of Education. 

For the fifth time the great summer meet- 
ing endorsed the Education Bill. There was 
no dissenting vote. The winter meeting has 
also indorsed this bill for five successive 
times. During the period of these indorse- 
ments there have been meetings in every 
section of the country. This measure, 
therefore, represents the intelligent opinion 
of the educational workers of the country. 
It will be reintroduced into the next Con- 
gress without change and indications are 
increasingly favorable for its passage. 

Which does the public most like to hear 
about—a prize fight or its schools? This 
question was raised by the Christian Science 
Monitor in a comparison of the number of 
inches of space given in the newspapers 
of the country to the prize fight with that 
given the meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The prize fight had the 
advantage of about fifty to one—and this 
meeting of the Association was better re- 
ported than any previous one! Is our 
theory of news right? After all hasn’t a 
worn out, commercialized, traditional 
system of news publishing created a taste 
which is false and which in the end will 
cost many newspapers their influence and 
prestige? Perhaps radio and the motion 
picture as news spreading agencies will 
keep closer to the wholesome, basic types 
of news since they do not have to fill space 
regardless in order to get circulation and 
advertising. 


WHY PARENTS SHOULD VISIT THE SCHOOL 
BY MYBERT E. BROOM 
Superintendent of Schools, Scales Mound, Illinois 


O SCHOOL, however efficient, can give 

| \ an education to anyone. Rich men 

cannot buy an education as they 

buy automobiles. There are not, and there 

should not be, any short cuts to a good 

education. Hard work is as necessary to 

success in education as in industry and in 

the professions. All that the school can 

give to anyone is a chance to work out his 
educational salvation. 


The chief business of both the home 
and the school is to prepare boys and girls 
for lives of usefulness. To succeed in this 
mission requires the united efforts of par- 
ents and teachers. Co-operation from the 
home will often make possible successful 
teaching which would otherwise fail to se- 
cure desirable results. Without sympathetic 
support from the home the best efforts of 
the school are often of little avail. The 
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saddest thing which results from a lack of 
co-operation between parents and teachers 
is that the children concerned pay the 
penalty. 

The sympathy of parents with teachers is 
one of the greatest needs of the public 
schools. When parents sustain teachers 
in the discipline of the school; when they 
support them in the enforcement of all rea- 
sonable regulations and requirements which 
have for their object the development of 
studious habits together with an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of hard work; when 
they refuse to listen to school gossip and 
decline to pass judgment on the work of 
the schools and of the teachers without 
particular knowledge of either, teaching 
will be relieved of much that is discourag- 
ing and teachers will be enabled to devote 
all their energy and their time to the wel- 
fare of their pupils. 

Many parents regard the schools as far 
less serious in their demands than business 
—as places of delightful irreponsibility 
where boys and girls may enjoy themselves 
for a season before they are condemned to 
lifelong hard labor. 

Parents should not expect more of a 
teacher than she can possibly accomplish. 
One finds parents who expect the school to 
be a model of good order—each one of 
whom wants his child to be foremost in 
learning. In thinking about the teacher’s 
work this parent does not remember that 
the teacher is dealing with from twenty to 
forty pupils whose tempers, abilities, and 
habits are as different as their countenances. 
Very probably this same parent is dealing 
with but one or two children at home. 
Can he rightfully compare his methods in 
discipline, for example, with those of the 
teacher? The teacher must correct every 
error in matter or manner of the class 
work, and, at*the same time, must hear 
the stolen whisper, must watch the idler 
and capture his plaything, must anticipate 
the arch trick, and must subdue the stub- 
born and impudent pupil. In this rush of 
duties it is only natural, and it is to be 
expected, that every teacher will make some 
mistakes. Where parents visit the school, 
however, they soon become acquainted with 





the teacher, her plans, and the quality of 
her work. 

Parents should manifest an interest in 
their children’s studies. If they visit the 
school, they very soon learn from the 
teacher why the pupil is taught geography 
by the “place geography method” or the 
“journey geography method,” what is’ 
meant by the “project method” and “visual 
education” and how these modern methods 
are used, why the phonics method is used 
with beginning reading classes, and so on. 
The writer has talked with parents who did 
not even know what subjects their children 
were studying or why they were doing this 
work. Perhaps the majority of communi- 
ties have citizens of this type who assume 
to know what is going on in the school 
which few of them really visit, and who 
criticize the school on the basis of this 
assumed knowledge. 

If parents would visit the schools and 
talk with the teachers and supervisors about 
points they think need to be corrected, prog- 
ress in the education of their children might 
be made, and all unnecessary misunder- 
standing between parents and _ teachers 
would be avoided. No _ right-thinking 
teacher will object to an honest opinion 
from any parent. It may not always be 
possible to alter the work of the classroom 
to satisfy the parent concerned, but when- 
ever it seems that the best good of the 
most pupils demands that this should not 
be done, a few words of explanation will 
satisfy any right-thinking parent. 

A lack of personal acquaintance fre- 
quently results in misunderstanding. Un- 
fortunately, the increasing formality which 
now characterizes social life renders less 
frequent the invitations of parents to teach- 
ers, and of teachers to parents, to accept 
the hospitality of their homes. Teachers 
sometimes spend months with children 
whose parents they have never seen. Dur- 
ing this time the parents have probably 
formed their opinion of the teacher and 
have spoken freely either for or against 
her. All the knowledge they have is de- 
rived from their children—a knowledge 
which may be right, or may be wrong. For 
instance, children often favor a teacher who 
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is “easy” in discipline, or in the lessons 
that -are assigned. 

Furthermore, it is well to recall that the 
law has always recognized the total in- 
capacity of children to see, to remember, 
and to express the truth. Whether the 
child’s testimony is favorable or unfavor- 
able to the teacher, whether it is expressed 
upon a special or upon a general matter, 
the testimony of a child, or of several chil- 
dren, should not be taken. Instead, par- 
ents should visit the school where they 
have an opportunity to discern for them- 
selves the truth about the teacher’s work. 

Of course, Parent-Teacher Associations 
will do much to establish acquaintance and 
co-operation between teachers and parents, 
but parents should not feel that member- 
ship and activity in such an organization re- 
lieves them from their responsibility to 
their children, and to the teachers of their 
children, of visiting the schools when they 
are in session. 

It is true that very often teachers are 
wholly unworthy of the confidence and co- 
operation of parents. Such are the too 
haughty, too pedantic, the idle, and the 
ignorant teachers. Such persons are really 
unable to teach adequately, and very few 
are successful teachers. 

The writer has found that some teachers 
will have a class recite the lesson which 
was recited the previous day, when visi- 
tors happen to be present, in order to “show 
off” the class and the teacher’s work to the 
best advantage. The pupils, however, will 
inevitably expose such a strategem, and the 
parent, by visiting the school on the fol- 
lowing day also, can soon discover the sub- 
terfuge. 

Some teachers do not truthfully repre- 
sent the children’s work and attitude to 
the parents concerned. Perhaps a parent 
asks, “How is Jimmy getting along?” 


“Oh,” says the teacher pleasantly, “Jim- 
my is doing nicely.” 

However, Jimmy may be doing anything 
but nicely. Possibly the teacher may even 
then be pondering what to do with Jimmy. 
If this parent would visit the school quietly 
while it is in session, he would soon learn 
the true state of affairs. 

It is claimed that when parents visit the 
school we do not have a normal state of 
affairs. Children tend to be restless and 
ill at ease in the presence of their par- 
ents, perhaps—in the schoolroom at least. 
The children may even do poorer work 
while their parents are in the room, but one 
thing is certain, they will do better work in 
the days following the visit, and particu- 
larly the smaller pupils will do this. The 
interest of the parents, shown through a visit 
to the classroom, can only serve to stimu- 
late the zeal of the children. If only par- 
ents would visit the school often enough, 
the novelty of the situation for the children 
would soon wear off, and they would be 
just as natural and spontaneous in their 
work as if no visitors were in the room. 

Many a really good teacher comes to be 
a day laborer in her attitude toward the 
work she has to do because of criticism, 
which seldom results in better work on her 
part. The writer wishes to make clear that 
the teacher must understand the point of 
view of the parent, and that the parent must 
see the problem from the teacher’s angle. 
When parents and teachers are not in agree- 
ment, there is but one place to “iron out” 
the difficulty to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties, and that is in the schoolroom. Both par- 
ents and teachers are, and should be, work- 
ing for the best interests of the children. 
Both parents and teachers will be happier, 
the school will be more prosperous, and 
the children will work better if the parents 
will visit the school. : 





Education Week, Bulletin No. 16, 1921. 





In every possible way the public’s attention should be centered on educational 
problems: the need of better buildings, libraries and equipment, playgrounds; better 
attendance; better-paid teachers; longer school term; better vocational education; 
better understanding of the form and fundamental principles of our government and 
better and universal use of the English language—The American Legion, American 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


United States Bureau of Education 


Week cannot be made too early. 
Like any great movement reaching 
tens of millions of people it requires time 
to get under way. Last year the week was 
widely observed with great effectiveness. 
This year the dates are somewhat earlier 
and the preliminary plans have been made 
much earlier. Over a hundred thousand 
copies of the basic program have already 
been distributed. The program is general 
in character because it deals with those 
fundamental things in education which are 
essentially universal. The program can 
easily be adapted to fit into the plans of 
different organizations and communities. 
Plans for proclamations by the President 
of the United States, by the governors of 
the various States, and by the mayors of 
cities have already been made more ex- 
tensively than a year ago. Newspapers, 
educational journals, and general maga- 
zines are working on plans for special edi- 
tions or special articles and editorials. 
During this week let every community 
evaluate its educational resources and its 
educational needs. Let parents visit 
teachers and teachers visit parents in an 
effort to solve the common problems of 
childhood. Let the week be a time of new 
understanding and new vision on the part 
of the entire American people of the part 
that education has played, is playing, and 
must play in the life of our great de- 
mocracy. 


| Pees for American Education 


Our many-sided life has given us so many 
“weeks” and science and invention have 
combined to give us so many interests and 
activities that there is danger of losing 
touch with the fundamental things in the 
individual and National life. American 
Education Week is the one time in all the 
year when the entire Nation is called upon 
to dedicate itself anew to the great task of 
universal education for democracy, to see 
and know the schools, to consider in a 
public way the big problems of education, 
and to join in appreciation of its achieve- 
ments. Americans have abiding faith in 


their schools. Even the poorest families 
make untold sacrifices to keep their sons 
and daughters in school and college. The 
schools themselves have a great opportunity 
to teach all the children the real meaning 
of education and the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of educated men and women. 
They have a truly remarkable opportunity 
to teach every boy and girl his responsi- 
bility as a citizen to help maintain an edu- 
cational system which will perpetuate the 
best in the life and ideals of the Republic. 


The general slogans for the week are: 


Children today, citizens tomorrow. 

A man of knowledge increaseth might. 
No illiteracy by 1927. 

A sick body makes a sick mind. 


Suggestions for Churches, Chambers of 
Commerce, Labor Organizations, Women’s 
Organizations, Fraternal Bodies, Luncheon 
Clubs, and Other Co-operating Agencies. 


1. Urge ministers of all denominations to preach 
upon the subject of education, Sunday, No- 
vember 18, 1923. 

. Urge the Mayor to issue a proclamation setting 
aside this week as American Education 
Week and asking the people to co-operate. 

. Urge the newspapers to give all space possible 
to educational matters, articles, editorials, 
and news material. 

. Urge the merchants to use window displays 
appropriate for the occasion. Urge them to 
devote as much space as possible to matters 
of education in their newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

. Ask the moving picture theaters to flash slides 
on the screen urging the people to visit the 
schools and study educational questions. 

. Have speakers at all public meetings held that 
week talk a few minutes on the necessity 
of education. 

. Co-operate with the educational officials and 
other patriotic, civic, and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

. Advertise American Education Week on letter- 
heads and envelopes. 


The American Legion’s local Post is 
working with you. The country looks to 
The American Legion to pave the way to 
patriotism and education—service to Na- 
tion, State, and community. 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY HILDA D. MERRIAM 


National Chairman, Better Films Committee 


HE National Congress of Mothers 

and Parent-Teacher Associations 

recommends the following films for 

the family. They have been reviewed by 

the Better Films Committee and afford 
clean and wholesome recreation. 


For THE FAMILY, FROM TEN YEARS UP 


? 


“Penrod and Sam,” a Booth Tarkington 
boy story, splendidly done, affording the 
entire audience, both old and young, a jolly 
time. 

Johnson’s “African Big Game.” 
H. H. Snow’s_ experiences 
brought vividly to us. 

“The Soul of the Beast” (Ince). A 
trained elephant performs to the delight of 
the children. There is much _ brutality 
which might better have been omitted. If 
you are in a position to cut, you can im- 
prove the picture greatly. 

Jackie Coogan in “Circus Days.” In 
order to show Jackie’s splendid abilities, 
they give us too much abuse on the part 
of cruel grownups toward him. I wish his 
managers would let us laugh with him, in- 
stead of always drawing on our sympa- 
thies. No one likes to see a child abused; 
and to other children it is too real. 

“An Old Sweetheart of Mine.” Riley’s 
short poem is drawn out to film length, but 
it is a clean addition and in harmony with 
the poem. If it will induce other mothers 
to take out the Riley poems and read them 
to the children, even to the little four-year- 
olds (especially The Bear Story), then the 
filming of this little poem has been a won- 
derful achievement. 


Like 


in Africa, 


“The Go-Getter.” A Peter Kyne story 
of a young man out to win a girl and a 
fortune. 

“Slippy McGee.” From the story of 
same name. An unusual film because it 
reproduced the spiritual message of the 
book. 

“Wrecks” (Cameo Studio). 


clean comedy about old autos. 


A good, 


For Hich ScHoo.t AGE oR OVER 


Charles Ray in “The Girl I Loved.” 
From Riley’s poem. A beautiful produc- 
tion, but, to many, it was spoiled by the 
overdone dreams. If these were cut out it 
would make a perfect production. 

Walter Hiers in “Sixty Cents an Hour.” 
Comedy drama, inane but harmless. 

Jack Holt in “A Gentleman of Leisure.” 
Comedy drama in which Jack Holt enlists 
the aid of a burglar to win a bet. 

“Down to the Sea in Ships.” The pic- 
tures of the sea and whaling make it very 
worth while. The quicker you forget the 
brutal love story which runs through it, the 
better. 

Lon Chaney in “All the Brothers Were 
Valiant.” A sea story. 

Thomas Meighan in “Homeward 
Bound” (Paramount). Interesting scenes 
at sea, and a pretty love story running 
through it. 

Harold Lloyd in “Safety Last.” One 
must bear in mind that this is trick photog- 
raphy, and that there is no occasion for 
getting excited. 








This great conception of America that every man should be given an equality of 
opportunity to take that position in the community to which he is entitled by virtue 
of his character and ability, is the keystone of our structure. We must preserve it as 
the most precious thing we possess, for when all is said and done the finer flowers of 
civilization do not grow. from the cellars of poverty any more than they grow from 
the palaces of extravagance. They grow from bettering the comfort and well-being of 
the whole of great peoples.—Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 
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FOOLISH THREATS 


BY CLARA M. BUSH 


F ye do that ag’in, I’ll throw ye over- 
| bons and let ye drown,” yelled a 

mother to a lively youngster of eight 
on board an excursion steamer. The boy 
didn’t “do it ag’in,” and the ignorant 
mother prided herself that the threat had 
frightened him into obedience; but the dif- 
ferent expressions that passed over the 
boy’s face told another story—shame at 
the mother’s outburst before the. crowd of 
people; a sneer for the lack of moral 
strength shown by the lie she told; and 
utter contempt for her “smallness” in mak- 
ing a threat which even a baby would know 
she couldn’t carry out. How long, do you 
think, will this mother hold the respect and 
confidence of her son? 

Even in refined, well-regulated homes, 
the habit of hurling foolish threats at the 
children is a common one. Only the other 
day I was passing a beautiful house and 
saw a young mother and two children at the 
refrigerator on the back porch. Doubtless 
the children were in the way when she was 
hurrying to get supper; probably they were 
begging for a taste of this and a bite of that 

for I heard her say, “Stop your teasing 
or I'll hit you with the ice-pick!” Do you 
suppose that those children, young though 
they were, believed that she would really 
do that? And if they disbelieve one thing 
she tells them, will they believe other 
things? 

Last summer on a voyage, I met an ideal 
mother who exacted instant and implicit 
obedience from her four children, yet they 
firmly believed that they had the most won- 


derful mother in the world. In a talk 
with her about the up-bringing of children, 
she told me of an incident which took place 
a few years before when she was a passen- 
ger on a steamer bound for South America. 
On board was a mother with three small 
children, five years, two years, and a baby 
of six months. Of course, she had a diff- 
cult problem, and it was no wonder that 
her nerves were on edge. The two-year- 
old was forever running from her side and 
the five-year-old boy was sent to find him 
and bring him back. On his return she 
always greeted him with the threat: “If you 
don’t mind, I'll put you out the port-hole!” 
One hot afternoon, as she was sitting on 
deck in her steamer chair, the baby asleep 
on her lap and the two boys playing near 
her, she unintentionally dozed off for a few 
minutes. She awoke with a start to find 
that the boys were nowhere in sight. A 
sympathetic passenger went in search of 
them and returned with the five-year-old. 
On being questioned by the frantic mother 
as to the whereabouts of his little brother, 
he said, “He wouldn’t min’, so I put him 
out the port-hole.” 

Tell a child, slowly, plainly, em- 
phatically, the penalty which will follow 
disobedience, sauciness, theft or other mis- 
demeanors; be sure that the promised pun- 
ishment is meted out swiftly and surely 
when the offence is repeated, and you will 
retain his respect and confidence; but do 
not merit his contempt by threatening him 
with a punishment which you cannot or 
will not carry out. 


“Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can serve or save, but all may please: 
Oh! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offense. 
Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain; 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain.” 
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~ Mothers and Children 


BY LOUISE E. HOGAN 


Co_p WEATHER Diet CHANGES 

OLD weather is the herald for the 
C modifications in diet that are neces- 

sary to keep a child resistant to the 
sudden variations of temperature to which 
we are subject, to supply sufficient warmth, 
and to provide energy to meet the activity 
induced by the exhilarating change from 
the enervating months of summer. 

Any observant mother or nurse will see 
at once how quickly their charges are in- 
fluenced by the change from hot to cold 
weather; how much more active they be- 
come, how the appetite improves; how it 
is found necessary to provide a fuller diet 
to satisfy their demands. 

Oatmeal, discarded for summer, should 
be used for breakfast in winter because it 
supplies the heat which is needed. Many 
physicians say that a moderate amount of 
sugar is quite permissable and advisable in 
cold weather, if digestion is good. It must 
not, however, be given to children who are 
in the habit of eating quantities of candy 
between meals, as in all probability they 
already receive far more than they can 
digest. 

An eminent physican declares that the in- 
fant should never be given cake or candy, 
even to taste. He thinks it is necessary to 
state this very decidedly, because of the 
erroneous view which is held by most 
mothers that it can do no harm to give 
occasionally to an infant in its second year 
of life, or to a young child, a little candy 
or cake. This may be true, he says, so far 
as the immediate effect these articles may 
have on the digestion of the child is con- 
cerned, but it is of far more importance 
that the infant should not have its taste 
perverted from those articles of diet which 
are best for its nutrition. These new sweet 
articles appeal more strongly to its sense 
of taste, and allow it to know that there is 
something which is more agreeable than the 
food which it is accustomed to have. When 


a child has acquired a liking for cake or 
candy, it will cease to enjoy the food by 
which its development will be best per- 
fected. It is, in fact, kinder to the child 
never to allow it to taste cake or candy. 
When these articles are withheld, it will 
continue to have a healthy appetite for the 
necessary and proper kinds of food. 

When sugar is handled carefully, it may 
be made a very important article of diet 
in cold weather, as with good digestion it 
gives heat and energy and is easily as- 
similated. Effort should be made, however, 
to supply it in its natural state, as in fruits, 
and great care must be given to the con- 
sideration of the age, digestion, tendencies 
and needs of the child to whom it is given. 
The safest way is to never give sugar as 
sugar except when advised by your family 
physician to do so. Should your child be 
accustomed to its use on cereals, as is the 
habit of so many, try using a shaker in- 
stead of putting sugar on the food with a 
spoon. If you will shake a tiny bit on 
each spoonful of food, the child will in all 
probability be so interested in the process 
that he will not notice that he is being 
brought gradually, but interestedly, to the 
use of an infinitesimal amount instead of 
the larger quantity used before. ‘There 
are many such ways of changing a child’s 
fancy from unwholesome to wholesome 
food; correcting bad food habits and 
founding good ones, that will last a life- 
time. It is well worth the effort. 

Cornmeal mush is a good food for winter 
breakfasts. The use of wheat and hominy 
(summer foods) need not be discontinued, 
but oatmeal and cornmeal may be used 
more frequently to secure the variations 
needed in the more liberal and heat-giving 
dietary required for cold weather. An oc- 
casional baked potato is a pleasant addition 
to the breakfast menu of a child over 
eighteen months old, omitting the cereal, 
or at least a portion of the usual amount. 
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The potato is used to give variety, which is 
a very important consideration. A varied 
appetizing diet influences favorably any 
one’s digestion. This addition to the menu 
supplies starch and is usually classed as a 
starchy vegetable when constructing menus 
although it contains other useful in- 
credients if properly prepared. When 
civen to infants, it is best baked. Boiled 
or mashed potato may be given to older 
children, but it should be boiled in the skin 
to conserve its best elements. 

A baked apple may be used another time, 
served with top milk or pure, sweet cream. 
Completed with bread and butter, and a 
dish of rice or hominy for the starch ele- 
ment required, this makes a perfect break- 
fast combination. The apple should be 
peeled before baking, or the skin should be 
rejected, if it is baked before peeling. The 
late Dr. Rotch, advised the use of a baked 
apple at the evening meal when a child was 
fourteen to fifteen months old, and it was 
also one of the first desserts he allowed in 
dinner diet lists. A sound, ripe apple, 
baked properly is an easily digested delli- 
cacy, taking but an hour and a half as a 
rule, for preparation in the stomach for as- 
similation, 

For dinner menus a more liberal allow- 
ance of starchy foods should always be 
used in winter. Purees of peas and beans 
supply proteids as well as starch; tapioca 
and cornstarch may now be used more 
freely for desserts; meats may be used every 
day in place of the broths given for summer 
menus, and fish may be taken less fre- 
quently in place of meats. Puddings may 
now appear for desserts, often serving them 
with fruit juices (fresh) because of the 
need for vitamines and inorganic salts. Use 
green vegetables and fruits freely—winter 
and summer, as called for by all good diet 
lists for children. They are greatly needed. 


Our CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 


A member in INDEPENDENCE, Missouri, 
asks for suggestions for children’s conver- 
sation at the table. This is an important 
subject and I would like to hear from my 
readers as to how they meet the condition 
this mother recognizes. I well remember 


that at my own mother’s table we were 
never allowed to gossip, to tell tales of any 
happening outside of our home—nor to 
speak of unhappy things. We were always 
a busy-happy lot of children—because of 
this care. Interests were found for us such 
as flowers, insects, animals, fairy stories, 
nature happenings, the stars, and so on, ad 
infinitum. I am sending my Missouri cor- 
respondent some notes on good books on 
this subject and a copy of Sara Wiltse’s 
“Morning Talks” which is an admirable 
book for club study. 

A correspondent from LANCASTER writes, 
“My six year old daughter is not growing 
as she should, is very nervous, active, and 
has a very keen mind for her age—weighs 
41 pounds, has fresh milk and eggs from 
our farm, but has no appetite and is so 
thin,” and asks for suggestions as to what 
she should eat, how much milk she should 
take a day, and how much rest a day. 
Every condition needs individualization, 
and what would suit one child might 
not suit another. I have written this 
mother in a personal way, saying there is 
the greatest need of rest for a child of 
active mind, who will not sleep during the 
day, that milk alone will not supply the 
needed nourishment at six years of age, 
and that the nervous state should be looked 
into by a physician if plenty of sleep, reg- 
ular hours for food, exercise and sleep, 
do not correct it. I have a number of diet 
cards from the N. Y. Health Department 
that cover the various periods up to six 
years and I will send them to any one 
of my readers who writes for them. I 
have also two hundred booklets on “What 
a Mother Wants to Know” that are full of 
suggestion. You may have these also for 
the asking and a postage stamp. 

My New Jersey correspondent who needs 
to know how to answer her little boy’s ques- 
tion “Where do babies come from” should 
get Margaret Morley’s books. This little 
four year old also asks, what becomes of 
folks when they don’t breathe any more?” 
I am hunting up a list of books to answer 
this wide-awake’s questions. Can you give 
me any help in this from your own experi- 
ences? 
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EDITORIAL 





CONCERNING EDITORS 


N editor, especially one freshly 
A plucked, is painfully conscious of 
many limitations and handicaps. 
To be located on the very edge of a huge 
continent and to be interested in the points 
of view and needs of readers on the other 
extreme edge, as well as of those in be- 
tween, gives one a great desire to be 
ubiquitos and Argus-eyed. 

There are plenty of subjects relating to 
child welfare which we may overlook un- 
less we can enlist the help of those read- 
ers who will frequently make use of a 
fountain pen and a two-cent stamp to ask 
for comments on some close-at-heart sub- 
ject. If you think we can help to right a 
wrong to childhood or make a constructive 
suggestion which will help a parent or a 
teacher to grapple more forcefully with the 
child raising problem, won’t you write and 
tell us about it? Otherwise we may not 
grow as nationally minded as an editor 
should be. Our whole purpose is to serve 
as well as possible the members of our Na- 
tional Congress, to stimulate an_inter- 
change of thought about child welfare, and 
to help concentrate the effort of more than 
half a million people who really want the 
next generation to be peaceful, thoughtful 
and well equipped to live, serve and enjoy. 


“WHAT'S WANTED?” 

Up two flights of stairs in the city of 
London there is an office where those who 
wish some particular mechanical boon may 
record their desires in a book. The title 
of the book is “What’s Wanted?” and it is 
owned and kept by the Institute of 
Patentees. At intervals five hundred Lon- 
don inventors who are members of the In- 
stitute scan the lists in search of ideas. 

All sorts of wants appear, from a glass 
that will bend to a pipe that can be easily 
and effectively cleaned. Although anyone 
may make a request there is no guarantee 
that the invention will materialize, but 


there is just the possibility that the book 
will give a flash of inspiration to some of 
the five hundred inventors who read the list 
of wants, 

Quite outside the range of these material 
needs to be filled by the inventor is the 
long list of wants coming from the intelli- 
gent parent of today. New times, new 
conditions and new child problems—who 
can answer the puzzling questions on the 
lips of the modern father, mother and 
teacher ? 

Following the precedent of the “What's 
Wanted?” book, a “Parents’ Problem” 
column in our national magazine might 
furnish students of childhood with much 
food for reflection, and a basis for practical 
research. Are there five hundred special- 
ists in our whole land who would eagerly 
scan such a column in order that they 
might help parents to solve their prob- 
lems? 

When we are as sincere in our desire to 
deal with Mary’s volcanic temper at home 
as to discover a method of reducing friction 
in the machinery at the shop there may be 
established some method of getting our 
paidologists in direct communication with 
the sometimes frenzied folk who are up 
against the daily struggle with childhood’s 
ever-changing moods. 


Pusiic INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


Perhaps the biggest thing our associa- 
tion is working towards is an aroused in- 
terest on the part of all people in education. 
We are a great body of miscellaneous 
Americans of many types enthused with 
the common idea of a personal, individual, 
and collective responsibility to those who 
shall follow us. 

Writing for the September number of 
the Survey Graphic, Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
tells of “Education’s Desperately Human 
Problem.” Though written about a pat- 
ticular state the lines that follow may be 
quoted for their general truth and for their 
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singular description of the purposes of the 
National Congress: 

“Lay interest in education, teachers par- 
ticipating in administration, community 
impulse in school work, community service 
as a basis of staff services by the state to 
the local communities, socializing the edu- 
cational program for the entire pop: lation 
of all ages and subordinating mechanism to 
purpose—these are the educational vita- 
mines that must everywhere be introduced 
in our educational system. The remedy is 
not with the educators but with the public. 
The main obstacle has been that the edu- 





THIRD ANNUAL SAFETY CONTEST IS ANNOUNCED 


cators regarded the suggestions of lay peo- 
ple as interference by incompetents with 
matters above them. Education was the ex- 
clusive concern of educational experts. 
Education in a democracy must be a 
general interest of all, not an esoteric in- 
terest of educators. Lay members—and 
particularly board members—have a right 
to discuss educational problems. What edu- 
cation needs is a lay educational evan- 
gelism—an evangelism based on accurate 
knowledge of the achievements, possibili- 
ties, and program of public education.” 


M. S. M. 


School Pupils to be Trained in Habits of Highway Safety as Part of 
National Campaign 


Five Hundred Prizes, Costing $6,500, to be Given for Best Safety Essays 
and Lessons 


: ASHINGTON, D. C.—Renewal of its 

WV annual safety contests, in which 

$6,500 will be given away in 

prizes, has been announced by the High- 
way Education Board. 

Training children in habits of highway 
safety is the principal task of the 1923 
safety campaign, it is said, but through the 
children it is hoped that the principles of 
trafic regulation and safety education will 
be impressed upon adults, both pedestrians 
and drivers alike. 

The third annual safety campaign takes 
the form of two contests, one among ele- 
mentary school pupils, and another among 
elementary school teachers. Approxi- 
mately five hundred state and national 
prizes are to be given for the best essays 
and lessons written. The prizes offered 
are the gifts of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, which is desirous 
of reducing the number of accidents and 
fatalities due to traffic mishaps. 

In the two previous years approximately 
400,000 pupils and 50,000 teachers have 
participated each autumn. 

The subject of the essays which children 
are invited to write is “Highway Safety 

Habits I Should Learn.” Essays, as last 


year, are not to exceed five hundred words 
in length. Those eligible are pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, who 
are not more than fourteen years of age. 
The contest opens with the beginning of 
school, and closes December 4, 1923. 

The first national prize for the best essay 
by pupils is a gold watch and a trip to 
Washington with all expenses paid. The 
second and third prizes are each gold 
watches, one of slightly greater value than 
the other. 

Four hundred and seventy-eight state 
prizes are offered pupils. The first state 
prize is a gold medal and a check for fif- _ 
teen dollars. The second state prize is a 
silver medal and ten dollars. Third prizes, 
which vary in proportion to the elemen- 
tary school population of the state, are 
bronze medals and checks for five dollars. 

The Board announces that the contests 
will be conducted with the co-operation of 
state departments of education, women’s 
clubs, civic organizations, safety councils, 
automobile clubs, and kindred organiza- 
tions that may wish to assist. Complete 
details will be furnished upon application 
to the Highway Education Board, Willard 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By FLorence V. WATKINS 





Vacation and the delays incident to this season 
are over! Surely the workers all appreciate what 
this means. 

During the summer the work in the National 
Office has been heavier than last year, due to the 
additional number of Parent-Teacher Association 
courses given in normal schools and colleges and 
the Jarge number of state and county fairs, where 
Parent-Teacher Association workers opened booths. 
From the present outlook this will be the greatest 
year in the history of our organization. We all 
rejoice at this prospect and hope for vision and in- 
spiration and physical strength to see it through. 

* * he 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, publishers, 
must have been busy indeed judging from the 
number of excellent books received from them 
during the summer. 

Chelsea Curtis Fraser writes of “Heroes of the 
Wilds,” and dedicates the volume “to the red- 
blooded men who, menaced daily by danger, earn 
an honest living under the wide roof of the sky.” 
As such he considers the lumberjack, the forest 
ranger, the cowboy, the surveyor, the explorer, 
the big-game hunter, the trapper and the wild-life 
hunter. We should all like to have our boys 
read of the forest ranger, his bravery and re- 
sourcefulness, but we might hesitate to have them 
read a chapter so full of cruelty as that on the 
work of the cowboy, did we not hope it would 
make them sick of cruelty and disgusted with 
man’s treatment of helpless beasts. The story 
of the wild-life photographer is most interesting 
as it shows how from a hunter with a gun, the 
photographer became a hunter with a camera. 

* * 


A book all of us will enjoy reading to the chil- 
dren of “fairy-story age” is William Elliot Griffis’ 
“Japanese Fairy Tales.” These are charming 
stories, charmingly told. The eight illustrations, 
in color, lend an added attraction. 

ok ok * 


Mothers and primary teachers alike will find 
“Action Poems and Plays for Children,” by Nora 
Archibald Smith, full of delightful suggestions for 
entertainments at home and at school. Direc- 
tions are given for presenting each play. 

K * oS 

Inez N. McFee has given us another delightful 
nature book entitled “Nature’s Craftsmen.” This 
would make a fine Christmas gift for boys or 
girls. In the introduction she says, “This book is 
an effort to make us human folks acquainted with 
some of Nature’s humble toilers—the builders, 
engineers, mechanics and professionals who do 
things quite as wonderful in their own way as the 
best that man can produce.” 

a ok a 

“Bible Stories for Young People,” by Sarah 
Elizabeth Dawes, issued in 1903, has just been re- 
printed by the Crowell Company. It has a dozen 
fine illustrations. 


Boys and girls and men and women for more 
than five hundred years have enjoyed the stories 
of Robin Hood, and the Crowells have just re- 
printed J. Walker McSpadden’s “Robin Hood and 
His Merry Outlaws.” In this book the author has 
followed the old ballads for their spirit and main 
situations but has woven them together “to form 
one continuous narrative, making a complete, con- 
sistent picture of the great outlaw’s life in the 
forest.” Several of the original ballads are ap- 
pended in the back of the volume. 

oF K a 


“The Hero of the Longhouse,” by Mary E. 
Laing, published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,. New York, gives a_ por- 
trayal of the human Hiawatha in and of his own 
household. It will be especially appreciated by 


Campfire girls and Boy Scouts. 
+ + of 


It is to be hoped that the national father and 
son movement being sponsored by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will be enthusiastic- 
ally received. Parent-Teacher Association workers 
have long realized the need for a more close 
comradeship between fathers and their sons. The 
week of November 11 to 18, 1923, is to be set 
aside as National Father and Son Week and 
bulletins have been prepared to help committees 
having in charge meetings to be held at this time. 
These bulletins may be obtained from H. P. 
Demand, 229 Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, Denver, Colorado. 

ok oo a 


The Pathfinders of America have just issued a 
brief history of the organization, their work in 
prisons and in the public schools of Detroit. It 
contains much interesting data and may be ob- 
tained from the Pathfinders of America, 404 
Hodges Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * 


The Foundation Forum (1028 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo, New York), has an article 
which every one interested in child welfare should 
read, “Another School for Pre-School Children.” 
This careful discussion and description of 4 
nursery school should be of especial value to 
Parent-Teacher Association workers who are con- 
vinced of the desirability of making the best use 
of the pre-school years. How much trouble could 
be saved if the pre-school period were used to the 
best advantage in preparing the child for the 
school years! 

ak ck a 

In “The Canadian Child,” The Canadian Pub- 
lishing Company, Toronto, Canada, is an article 
in the Home to School Club’s Department en- 
titled “Progress Is Indicated by these Forward: 
looking Policies Considered at the Great Spring 
Conference.” The “Code,” the statement of the 
resolutions passed, and the points from the report 
of the organizing secretary are of especial interest 
to Parent-Teacher Association workers. 10 cents 
a copy. 
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The July-August issue of the “Congressional 
Digest”—50 cents, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C.—contains most interesting discussions of 
the immigration problem under such heads as: 
the development of America’s immigration laws, 
the problem of the Asiatic immigrant, policies of 
other immigrant-receiving countries,.U, S. Secre- 
tary of Labor summarizes the immigration prob- 
lem, legislative remedies proposed, and the pros 
and cons of the immigration controversy by mem- 
bers of Congress, and by business, labor, farm 
and public interests. 

* * * 


From the Colorado Parent-Teacher Association 
comes an attractive little booklet—‘By-Laws and 
Standing Rules”—which will be most helpful to 
the locals affiliated with this State Branch. 

a a oa 


From the Arizona State Branch comes a most 
attractive Year Book for 1923. This Branch was 
organized in 1904, and admitted to membership in 
1906. The dedication of the Year Book is especi- 
ally beautiful: 

“To the little child, whether rich or poor, good 
or bad, plain or beautiful of form, dull or bright 
of intellect; 

“To the little child in the remote district, and 
to the little child in the busy town; 

“To Every Little Child in Arizona, this Year 
Book is Lovingly Dedicated.” 

* + 


Delaware’s 1923-24 Year Book is most attrac- 
tive on the outside as well as on the inside. It 
is a pleasure to read a book so well made and so 
full of worth-while material. 

* * at 


Texas sends reprints of the 1923 edition of the 
State Handbook of Information and of Suggestive 
Programs, beside an excellent Year Book. Blue— 
one of the Congress colors—seems to be the pre- 
vailing color for binding Year Books this season 
and a most attractive color it is. It is a book well 
worth reading. 

* * 


Bulletin No. I, Volume 3, of the Michigan 
Branch, contains a full report of the 1923 State 
Convention held at Sault Ste Marie, May 31 and 


June 1. The reports and address are full of help- 
ful suggestions for local and state workers. 
oe * ok 


Mississippi is distributing some _ excellent 
booklets—Handbook, History, Revised Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, and the report of the Four- 
teenth Annual Convention held at Greenwood, 
May 8 to 10, 1923. The State President’s report 
is an unusual one and well worth reading. 

“The Farmer’s Wife”’—55-79E 10th Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, is beginning a series of pro- 
grams on Child Health. Each one is designed to 
present the child-health message in a dramatic 
form and is prepared by an expert. In the Sep- 
tember issue is a “Health Play for Rural Schools” 
which will surely give valuable suggestions to 
rural teachers who desire to teach health facts in 
a new way. 10 cents a copy. 


There are ways and ways of advertising but one 
of the most attractive and useful seen recently is 
a book prepared by the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company. Whether the powder is better than any 
other or not, the book is full of interesting and 
useful material. It is called “The Children’s 
Party Book” and contains not only a large number 
of interesting plays for children, but many recipes 
for making “goodies” for the party, which all the 
guests will enjoy. 

* * 

The Department of Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, has just issued a booklet, “Suggestions for 
the Observance of American Education Week, 
November 18-24, 1923,” which contains helpful 
material for the carrying out of this plan. 

a * * 


Folder No. 2, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1923, is called “Backyard Play- 
grounds” and is a reprint from a bulletin of the 
Recreation Department of Oakland, California. 
o will help some teachers to solve serious prob- 
ems. 

Another government publication which parents 
and teachers should secure and read is “Sleep,” 
by Harriet Wedgwood of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Every parent at least should secure a copy 
and study it. 


NEWS OF THE STATES 


GEORGIA 


PaRENT-TEACHER Course AT UNIVERSITY OF 
GreorciaA SUMMER SCHOOL 


For the first time in the history of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Summer School, a_ special 
course for a week was given this year for in- 
structional and inspirational development of Par- 
ent-Teacher Association work. Georgia and 
ennessee are the first States to put on this 
course which was presented for the first time at 
Columbia University Summer School. The South 
is in the vanguard and our own State University 
is among them. 

ive full and crowded days were given to the 
work, with much-needed daily drills in parlia- 
mentary procedure by Dr. J. S. Stewart. The 


national Field Secretary, Mrs. Winifred Carberry, 
led a number of services calculated to make the 
P.T.A. workers present more familiar with the 
plans, purposes and work of the organization. 

She was assisted by the State President, Mrs. 
Bruce Carr Jones, and representatives from the 
various State officers such as Public Health, Pub- 
lic Welfare, Education, etc., etc., discussing 
definitely how to correlate parent-teacher work 
with these other agencies. 

The main purpose of the course was to help 
the P..T. A. leaders. It was attended by a picked 
group, representing every District of the State, 
who will go back and give what they learned to 
their home association. They are the channels 
through which those, who could not attend, will 
receive the splendid benefits of this course. 
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Every phase of the work, from the Pre-School 
Circle in the “formative age,” to the High School 
P.-T. A. with its adolescent problem, from the city 
association with its mill problem to the rural as- 
sociation with its hill problem, was touched upon, 
those who came proving themselves “real stu- 
dents” by sitting through the Course for hours 
at a time, voluntarily “cutting” all diversions in 
order to hear all that the speakers had to offer 
relative to this work. 


Mrs. CARBERRY 
presented the History and Object of the National 
Organization. 

The State President explained, by means of 
charts, the work of the five departments of the 
State organization, giving the purpose of each 
committee and explaining the correlation of local, 
State and National work. 

An exhibition of posters from various State 
agencies elucidated the subjects of the Health 
Crusade, Nutrition, Public Welfare, Mrs. Car- 
berry stressing that our work “must be planned 
for us by experts.” 

Dr. A. M. Soule of the State College of Agri- 
culture discussed “Rural Problems.” We need 


rural leadership. When 30,000 white men abandon 
the farms in Georgia, something is wrong. Our 
one hope is changed school and leadership. Civili- 
zation has got to be made over; in comparison 
with this job, the world war was child’s play. 
We have denied the birthright of our children. 
We spend thousands on autos and are yet too 


poor to educate our rural people. What we be- 
lieve, we will do. HELP SELL RURAL EDU- 
CATION. 

Miss Caro LANE 


of the Extension Department of the Georgia 
State College for Women pled for better recrea- 
tion; that the State law requiring 30 minutes 
daily physical education in all the schools, be 
made more effective, and that recreation should 
be duly supervised. Supervision is more im- 
portant than equipment. P.-T.A. can be a power 
in creating correct sentiment in these matters. 


Dr. Witser Corvin, Epiror or “ScHoon 
AND HoMeE” 
in discussing “P.-T. A. Responsibility,” suggested: 

The P.-T.A. can and should be a vital in- 
fluence in education. 

1. In getting and keeping all the children in 
school—the mountain children the mill children, 
the rural children, the poor children. The report 
of the State School Superintendent shows that 
half the Children of Georgia never get beyond 
the third grade. It requires tact to deal with 
these problems. P.-T. A. can help the teacher. 

2. Providing for the teacher physically and so- 
cially. Many teachers find it difficult to get a 
proper boarding place. Make the teacher a real 
factor in the community and not a “sojourner.” 

3. Cultivate the proper spirit in physical edu- 
cation. Eliminate the “sporting” element in ath- 
letics. 

4. Create and maintain a community sentiment 
that will sustain proper school discipline. 

5. Stand by proper school hours. A _ school 
day’s work can not be done in half a day at 
the school house. The “one-session” plan is an 
educational abomination, Georgia does not seem 


to know how badly it is afflicted by this. The 
place to study is in school, and during day-light 
hours. Conserve eyesight. 

6. Elect boards of Education that are up-to-date, 
progressive, educational leaders. 

7. Consider that the most important thing of 
all is a correct moral and religious foundation in 
every feature of the educational development. 
Otherwise all will ultimately become a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. 


MARYLAND 


THE BALTIMORE PRESIDENTS COUNCIL OF MOTHERS’ 
CLuBs AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


On the evening of November 6, 1922, at the 
Emerson Hotel the Baltimore Presidents’ Council 
was inaugurated for the purpose of discussing 
subjects of vital interest to local clubs. 

The fourth Monday of each month during the 
school year was selected for the regular meeting 
night at Hotel Emerson. 

This being a non-sectarian and non-partisan or- 
ganization letters were sent to all pastors of city 
churches offering assistance in the organizing of 
Parent-Teacher Associations in churches. 

Special observance of Education Week, Chil- 
drens’ Book Week, Boys’ Week proved a great 
inspiration. 

During the State Wide Athletic Meet held in 
June at Homewood, Associations adopted counties 
and found much joy in the entertainment of the 
county champions. 

Great interest has been shown in the establish- 
ment of a headquarters fund, and also a conven- 
tion fund to provide means to send delegates to 
the annual State and National Convention, as well 
as the Middle Atlantic States Council which meets 
semi-annually. 

Funds for various phases of the work have been 
raised by rummage sales, a theatre party and 
“bakes” where delicious, home made bread and 
cake were quickly sold. 

The movement for publishing the first year book 
of the Maryland Branch originated in this group 
meeting, Mr. J. W. Coleman, President of Fort 
Worthington Home and School Association having 
been appointed Chairman. 

Great interest is expressed in the celebration 
of “Girls’ Week,” during the fall of 1923, and a 
committee from the Council has called upon the 
Mayor and Board of Education urging that the 
present city Teachers Training School be de- 
veloped and made a Teachers College. 

A most successful pageant, “Mother Nature’s 
Garden,” under the direction of Annie Haines 
Carpenter, and including a cast of five hundred 
boys and girls from Baltimore Public Schools 
having P.-T. A’s in membership was given at the 
Fifth Regiment Armory, approximately five thou- 
sand parents and friends being in attendance. 

Although every day is children’s day with 
Parents and Teachers, special,interest was centere 
in Boys’ Week, in Baltimore. Local clubs under 
the leadership of Mrs. L. W. Farinholt have not 
only assisted financially in making the week a suc- 
cess but have co-operated in providing floats 1s 
the parade each year, and also offered rewards for 
the Essay Contest on the “Value of a High School 
Education” and “Why I Want An Education.” 

Plans were under way for a much needed State 
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Bulletin to carry the message of club activities 
when the Baltimore “American” offered a column 
to be known as a “Review and Forecast of Parent- 
Teacher Activities,” to be used by clubs in mem- 
bership. This column has been conducted for two 
years under the auspices of the Maryland Branch, 
appearing in the Monday issue of the paper dur- 
ing the school term. 

Through the courtesy of the “Real Estate 
Board,” space was granted at the “Better Homes 
Exposition” in the Fifth Regiment Armory. The 
booth was furnished and State and National lit- 
erature distributed by representatives of local 
clubs, serving in relays. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION OF GUILFORD 
ScHoot No. 32 


Our Association was formed on February 18th, 
1920, with only two parents and a few teachers 
present, but so interested were those present that 
a Visiting Committee of ten mothers was secured 
to visit the homes of 500 children, during a period 
of ten days preceding the following meeting on 
March 2nd, and as a result, seventy-nine members 
were present. This idea was later developed in a 
permanent Visiting Committee composed of twenty 
captains, each captain having four lieutenants; 
each lieutenant had four mothers upon whom she 
called at regular intervals and reported conditions 
to her captain as to why parents were unable to 
attend or why children were absent. In this way 


we were able to do systematic relief work, at the 


same time promoting interest and enabling us to 
keep in touch with all our children through the 
mothers. Another advantage derived from the 
committee was the ability to secure a special meet- 
ing on very short notice by notifying the cap- 
tain, and she in turn passing the word in through 
her lieutenants and sub-committees, giving a per- 
sonal invitation to every member. 

In order to provide funds we first undertook a 
motion picture benefit at the “Parkway.” The 
financial guarantee necessary of $125 was cheer- 
fully loaned by twenty-five mothers each pledg- 
ing $5.00, thereby showing their faith in their 
new association. 

During the three years of its existence our club 
has further supplemented the treasury by tab- 
leaux at St. Michaels and All Angels Church, 
amateur play at Eastern High School, two card 
parties at the Emerson Hotel, private card parties, 
ae bazaars, and rummage sales and 14 street 
airs, 

_With the proceeds we have purchased electric 
lights for first floor of school, two sliding boards, 
three swings, see-saw, racer dip and bench for 
our playground, scales to weigh the children, vic- 
trola, equipment for tea tables for regular meet- 
ings, electric stove and many other things to add 
to the comfort of parents and children. 

We opened the playground the first year and for 
three years have provided instructors to teach 
the children to weave baskets, cane chairs, and 
play games. It has proven a decided success, 
elping the mothers to solve the question of keep- 
ng the little ones off the street. 

Interesting speakers have made the regular 
meetings a great success. 

The relief work which is carried on in a spirit 
of brotherhood (not charity) seems most worth 
while, and now, as our foundation is laid, we hope 


to build upon it a structure of service that will 
reflect credit on all its members and be of great 
help to the children. 
PaRENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
Hurlock, Md. 

This association was organized in December, 
1922, with committees, known as Educational, 
Child Welfare, Athletic, Publicity and School Im- 
provement. The committees immediately made a 
survey of conditions. The Educational Committee 
effected the addition of $300.00 worth of books to 
the school library, and after finding the high 
school enrollment entitled the school to another 
teacher, and placing the facts before the School 
Board, secured the addition of a vocal music 
teacher for the 1923 fall term. 

The Child Welfare Committee successfully ad- 
vocated a $3,000.00 improvement in sanitary con- 
ditions at the school. Through the Harmon Foun- 
dation Fund of New York, four acres adjoining 
the school grounds was acquired, at a cost of 
$14,000.00, for additional playground, and when 
completed this will be the best school playground 
in Maryland. 

Here the Athletic Committee came to the fore- 
front and landed the County Athletic Meet. Dr. 
Burdick, Physical Director of Maryland, stated it 
was the best meet ever held in our county. A 
profit of $200.00 was realized by the Association, 
on the sale of refreshments at this meet, and was 
used for school room improvement. 

The School Improvement Committee was instru- 
mental in the planting of $150.00 worth of shrub- 
bery for the school grounds. 

The Association has two trunks in which clothes 
and shoes are kept for emergency, in order that 
children in need of them may not be absent from 
school. When absolutely necessary, new clothes 
are purchased. 

We also pay half of the expense for an athletic 
director and the telephone bill. 

Hundreds of dollars have been raised for the 
above purposes by lawn fétes, oyster suppers, 
musicals, bazaars, “Spelling Bees,” followed by 
sales of refreshments, etc. 

The meetings in June and December are a great 
social success, all patrons of the school are in- 
vited and refreshments served. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
We Go to Summer ScHooL 

There always has to be a first time. This was 
our first time at the summer schools. A week at 
Hyannis and a week at Boston University. Our 
leader was Mrs. Winifred Carberry, National 
Field Secretary, who conducted the courses along 
lines carried out at the State Universities of 
Tennessee and Georgia earlier in the summer. 

At Hyannis, July 16 to 20, the greeting was 
most cordial and the response enthusiastic. On 
the opening day of the course, when Mrs. Car- 
berry and Mrs. E. C. Mason spoke before the 
entire group of four hundred and fifty, Mr. W. A. 
Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis Normal School, 
and Mr. Frank Wright, in charge of the Normal 
School Summer Courses, strongly praised the 
ideals underlying Parent-Teacher work. Mr. 
Wright said that the Department of Education 
thought so highly of the State association that it 
has deviated from its fixed policy to make no 
alliance with outside organizations, and has in 
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many ways connected itself with our State-wide 
movement. 

Mrs. Carberry, in reporting her work, says: 
“The opening session at Hyannis Normal School 
was well attended. The hour given us was in the 
afternoon when no other classes were in session 
and when the students were expected to take recre- 
ation. As there was no credit attached to our little 
course, there was small inducement to teachers 
to use free time for something not essential to 
their profession, so the attendance during the re- 
mainder of the week averaged about twenty-five. 
Mr. Baldwin thought that showed a good degree of 
interest in the subject. There was always good 
discussion and many questions were asked. The 
people who attended the course were teachers al- 
most exclusively. Wednesday morning I was in- 
vited to take charge of the Superintendents’ con- 
ference and this proved a most delightful session. 
I talked one hour and a half explaining the work, 
answering questions and giving illustrations.” 

The Boston University course was less well at- 
tended, but different groups came each day, so 
that the total number reached was quite satis- 
factory. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, our new national 
leader, was present on the opening day; also Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins of Worcester, Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher of Tennessee and Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs 
of Texas, all national board members. 

Assisting Mrs. Carberry and giving valuable 
side-lights on how Parent-Teacher associations are 
cooperating with other child welfare agencies 
were: Dr. M. E. Champion and Miss Frances 
Mayer of the Department of Health, Mr. Burr F. 
Jones and Mr. Arthur B. Lord of the Department 
of Education, Dr. George Pratt of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene and Mrs. 
E. C. Mason of the Massachusetts P.- T. A. 

Out of her very broad experience Mrs. Carberry 
gave an exceedingly comprehensive view of the 
whole movement and set our summer-school ball 
rolling with fine spirit. The press was interested 
in our venture. One Boston daily sent a special 
writer to Hyannis to report the entire five-day 
course at considerable length. 

Next year, if we continue the courses, perhaps 
more of our own members will be able to attend. 
Local presidents would get much help from the 
lectures, discussions. book lists and mounted ex- 
hibit of national and State literature. 


A PARENTHOOD INSTITUTE 


Exactly in line with the aims and policies of 
the National Congress, and of our own State 
branch, is the proposed Parenthood Institute to 
be held in connection with the Boston Health 
Show, October 6 to 13, at Mechanics Building. 

For twenty-six years our National Association 
has been sending out the idea that parenthood is 
a very serious and important business and calls 
for special preparation and adequate training if 
anything like justice is to be done to innocent 
offspring. 

It is most encouraging to find springing up here 
and there an interest in encouraging parents to 
study their problems and in making available the 
results of the best scholarship on the subject. 

Last spring, at the suggestion of the Massa- 
chusetts P.-T.A., the Department of Education, 
through its University Extension Division, offered, 
for the first time, a course to parents of young 


children. The director of this course, given at 
the Boston Public Library, was Dr. George E. 
Johnson of Harvard University, an educator of 
distinction. 

Our association co-operated with Boston Uni- 
versity last spring in a very valuable course on 
“The Home,” given by Professor Ernest R. Groves 
of Boston University. 

It is a matter for congratulation that Professor 
Groves is chairman of the Parenthood Institute 
Committee. A course of one-hour lecture periods 
begins on October 6 at two o’clock and continues 
for six days. 

Mrs. E. C. Mason, who is a member of the com- 
mittee, has been asked to preside on the sixth day, 
October 11, and has invited H. E. Gardner and 
Mrs. A. B. Webber to speak on “Parents and the 


Schools. ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Parent-Teacher Association was held at 
Greenfield, October 24th, 25th and 26th. 


Lire MEMBERSHIPS 
We are really out for an endowment fund. Like 
the proverbial snow ball—it is growing. It re- 
ceived its largest increment through the proceeds 
of the Home Beautiful project and has now 
mounted to the goodly sum of $1,745.33. 


MISSOURI 
Boone County 

The McGuire Parent-Teacher Association was 
organized Sept. 1, 1921, with eleven members. We 
now have fifteen members. 

During the last school year we had during the 
term one pie supper, one oyster supper, served 
three dinners for the school and some lunches in 
the afternoon. We also had three entertainment 
programs by the pupils. 

We observed Child Welfare Day and took a 
silver offering in honor of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. In the meantime we had an egg shower 
to buy material to finish a quilt and met and 
pieced it. We met one day at our house (whose 
yard adjoins the schoolhouse yard) and tacked the 
quilt, then had a surprise dinner for the teacher 
and pupils. We disposed of the quilt at an 
oyster supper for $7.55. At Christmas time we 
remembered teacher and pupils with small gifts. 
We give our pupils free tickets to all the suppers 
we serve. 

During this last summer we had an ice-cream 
supper. This time we made some rugs of which 
I wish to speak. There were four rag rugs, each 
one yard wide by two yards long. Two of the 
ladies did the weaving. The others brought one 
dozen eggs (or the value thereof) to buy the warp, 
and two pounds of rags each. Under the diree- 
tion of our teacher and with the aid of four young 
ladies and the pupils, 150 tickets were sold at ten 
cents each, bringing us $15.00, which we turned 
over to the teacher for her to use as she saw best 
for the school. 

At one meeting the pupils gave a program of 
their school work which was excellent. We have 
thirteen pupils. 

As to our improvements, we have painted walls 
and ceiling, varnished desks, doors and window 
facings. bought curtains and poles. This summer 
we had a porch built complete with concrete floor 
7 feet by 22 feet, costing $86.73. 
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The net proceeds from suppers are $140.52. We 
take the “Child Welfare Magazine.” Our last two 
terms of school are eight months instead of six 
as we had had before. We were placed on the 
Standard list soon after we organized. 

(Signed) Mrs. Ennis Loyp, 
President. 
MANN ScHoot, St. Louis 


When planning our work for the year, we de- 
cided to take up a subject of common interest to 
all mothers—that of Child Training and Develop- 
ment—and found a most excellent outline by 
which to work, in the course compiled by Mrs. 
Edith Hoyt of the University of Wisconsin. We 
were fortunate in having as our lecturer and 
leader, Mrs. Murray who, as wife of our principal, 
was peculiarly fitted for this work, not only 
through the personal interest of her connection 
with our school, but because of the extensive study 
she has given to this particular line. The mothers 
were eager to hear her, and made great efforts to 
attend each meeting. One mother left her work 
with mop and pail to come, saying she felt she 
could not afford to miss even one lecture. Hav- 
ing a real, vital subject, one dealing with the ever 
interesting study of mother and child, carrying the 
interest of all from month to month and continu- 
ing throughout the year, has been a most im- 


portant means of increasing our attendance and 
membership, which by the way, has been more 
than doubled this year. The notices for these 
meetings were printed by the boys of our school 


on the school press, and sent to the parents 
through the children, showing the beautiful spirit 
of cooperation that exists between the P.-T. A. and 
the faculty—every member of which belongs to 
our Association. 

We divided the names of those having phones 
among the members of our Executive Board and 
when an affair came up where a large attendance 
was desired we called up the entire membership 
and thus got out a good representation, as for in- 
stance at the two Council luncheons. 

To increase the membership we conducted a 
drive for new members by appointing Mrs. Voel- 
ker as chairman of the Membership Committee, 
and she in turn appointed two mothers from each 
room to assist her. Competition among these 
teams was incited by offering a prize of five dollars 
to be spent for the room represented by the win- 
ning team. Progress of campaign was noted by 
a large chart showing rooms and names of teams, 


with a silver star for each new member placed 
after the various rooms. By the end of January 
we had added 114 new members, doubling our 


number, 113, with one extra for luck. We are 
now using the street system, with a team of 
six; three being members of the Association and 
the other three Board members. The winner was 
the guest of honor at our June luncheon. By 
May 1, we had added 20 more, making a total 
of 134 new members since Sept., 1922. 

To extend social interest and acquaintance with 
each other, we have a monthly social affair either 
in one of our homes or in the church in our com- 
munity. A program followed by refreshments and 
a social get-acquainted hour has done much to 
Promote a feeling of fellowship and personal in- 
terest in our Association, and at each of these 
gatherings we each pay twenty-five cents, making 
It easy for us to raise the money for a full scholar- 





ship, one hundred and twenty dollars, which we 
pledged to pay the Council. The president has 
met many of the members in this way, and re- 
ceived many suggestions for the betterment of 
the work through the informal discussions that 
arose. We have had some very inspiring after- 
noons and the enthusiasm created has carried our 
work along to success. 

To stimulate interest in next year’s work, a big 
luncheon was given in June, when we reviewed 
our year’s work and installed the new officers. 
Great interest was shown and it was well at- 
tended. 

(Mrs.) Fiora S. Hecker, 
President. 
It Can Be Done 





Moscow—Not Russia But Missouri 


Picture a barren, dirty-white colored frame 
building, set back about fifty yards from a nar- 
row, rutty, ill-graded road, and label it “school- 
house.” Imagine yourself inside and gazing on 
its desolate interior. Poorly plastered walls un- 
painted with long, irregular cracks and ugly gap- 
ing holes in a dozen spots. You note that the 
black-boards have no eraser troughs nor moulding 
around them and they are broken in places and 
frayed at the edges. The teachers’ desks are not 
desks at all but common tables with uncertain 
spindly legs. There are no pictures on the walls, 
no clocks, no decorations of any kind. Now vis- 
ualize a city but six miles away from this scene 
—-a city of magnificent splendor, a metropolis of 
beautiful homes, parks and boulevards, a city of 
commerce and wealth, of splendid schools and 
churches. Then blend all the foregoing scenes 
with this and the picture I am trying to convey 
is complete. Is it Russia that we find ourselves 
or is it America? Can one connect the barren 
desolateness of the schoolhouse scene with that 
of a magnificent city in our own United States. 
Perhaps of Moscow, Russia, but of Moscow, Mis- 
souri, U. S. A.—Moscow, the interurban stop on 
the Red Line, why, that would require quite a 
stretch of imagination from one who did not 
know! 

We are facing the hard reality, the fact, in- 
credible as it may seem, that such is actually the 
case right here at Moscow. And the school fs 
the seat of learning that has been housing a hun- 
dred American boys and girls and expecting, with 
such surroundings and environment, to make of 
them good men and women! 

However dark the picture I’ve penned, it was 
not dark enough to discourage the good folk of 
Moscow District. Instead it proved an inspira- 
tion. A clarion call was sounded and they re- 
sponded nobly to the colors. From the highways 
and byways of the district, they gathered and 
met in session, and thus was formed the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Moscow School District. 
Hardly a soul in that section, but enrolled in 
this spirit of progress. Further meetings were 
held, committees formed, matters discussed and 
plans laid for a bazaar. The members, as pri- 
vates in the ranks, toiled nobly and ceaselessly, 
shoulder to shoulder with their officers. Donations 
were given in splendidness of spirit, the men came 
and erected booths, tickets were sold by children 
as well as grown-ups. The bazaar was held and 
several hundred dollars accumulated. 
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Schools will open soon, but this term there will 
be a difference. Re-plastered walls, nicely painted 
now, will greet the children. There will be 
clocks, pictures and other decorations on the 
wall. New and up-to-date teachers’ desks and 
swivel chairs will replace the old tables and 
stools. Two-way roller shades on the windows, 
new blackboards, completely framed, will adorn 
the walls. Wall maps and dictionaries will be 
in the rooms. Loving mother hands will give 
the surroundings those touches here and there 
that will remind the children of home. 

Mrs. William Ullman has been elected chair- 
man of our State committee to codperate with 
the National Health Council in their Nation-Wide 
Health Campaign. 

Many educators who have spent some time this 
summer in the different colleges of Missouri, re- 
fer to the Parent-Teacher Association as being 
the best medium for teachers to work through in 
their efforts to become better acquainted with the 
children and their parents. That the parents are 
taking advantage of the opportunity offered by 
the Parent-Teacher Association is shown in the 
fact that many of the schools in Missouri have 
doubled their membership. 

Courses in parent-teacher Association work 
were put in the State Teachers’ Colleges in 
Missouri this summer; the most successful one 
was at the Maryville College. 

Mrs. Ullman has been asked to address the 
Southeast District meeting at Cape Girardeau on 
October 26 and the Parent-Teacher Associations 
will be the motif of the convention. On August 
28, Mrs. Ullman addressed the Vernon County 
teachers in Nevada, Missouri. 

Missouri is glad to welcome home Mrs. Karl 
Eaton, our National Chairman of Literature, who 
has been absent a year and a half in California. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Report OF Boarp MEETING OF THE MISsSISSIPPI 
Brancu Concress OF MoruHers AND P.-T. A.’s 


In August, the State Board of Managers of the 
Mississippi P.T.A. met in the Educational De- 
partment at Jackson. This meeting, following 
the splendid Convention held in the greenwood in 
May marks the opening of a very promising epoch 
in the history of our Association. 

There were fourteen members present, gath- 
ered to discuss and better conditions of this al- 
ready helpful and efficient organization. 

Last year Mississippi launched her most unique 
and successful undertaking in the form of a maga- 
zine which was called the “Mississippi Parent- 
Teacher Association Magazine.” Our President, 
Mrs. Yarbrough acted both as Editor and business 
manager—but the magazine has grown with such 
leaps and bounds and the demands are so great, 
that the Board saw fit to employ a paid assistant. 

The Magazine is put into the hands of every 
mother in Mississippi for the minimum charge 
of twenty-five cents—it is readily understood that 
the subscription price does not support the publi- 
cation and so after all due credit and apprecia- 
tion be expressed for our friends, who so loyally 
aid us through their advertising medium, it is 
time we stopped for a minute to see if all our 
mothers and teachers are doing all that they can 
toward the upkeep of our State paper. 


The Finance Department has given much 
thought to ways and means, and at this time 
the chairman, Mrs. J. A. Weaver, of Gulfport, 
has formulated plans for P.-T. A. Day to be cele- 
brated on October 19. This is an annual event 
established with the thought in view of support. 
ing the parent organization. Mrs. Weaver has 
worked out some attractive programs which will 
be published in the October number of the 
State magazine. At this time we shall call on 
our friends and supporters to make free-will 
offerings to be sent to the State Branch for cur- 
rent expenses. 


Mrs. Baker Harrington, chairman of Better 
Films, has presented a splendid plan of work 
through which Mississippi parents and teachers 
can lend their power and influence toward the 
elimination of harmful films and their encourage- 
ment of educational and clean, uplifting films. 
The plan has been endorsed by the Board. 


Mrs. J. R. B. Cooper, chairman for Children’s 
Reading, read her plans for a year of service to 
the home and mother. Mrs. Cooper seeks to im- 
press upon us the importance of reading and 
story telling from infancy. 

Continuing through the adolescent or High 
School age, mothers must acquaint themselves 
with the books and magazines read by their girls 
and boys. Lists for public school libraries will 
be offered to those who will appeal to Mrs. 
Cooper, whose plans were approved and adopted. 

The Membership chairman, Mrs. Lester Green, 
read her practical and attractive plan for increas- 
ing the membership of our State and local associ- 
ations. Mrs. Green advocates the placing of post- 
ers in public places and goals to be set by each 
local, county and district chairman. We cannot 
stand still; we must either press forward or con- 
sider ourselves failures. Mississippi means to 
triple her membership to her greatest organiza- 
tion. 

The plan of Mrs. J. T. Calhoun, chairman of 
Home Economics, was presented and adopted. 
Nutrition is so very important and more espe- 
cially where it concerns the school child that 
Mrs. Calhoun feels that if we could only accom- 
plish one thing in this line and this one thing 
would be “one hot dish a day to every school 
child” the department would have functioned well. 

The Thrift chairman, Mrs. Maxwell, promises 
articles on Thrift to be published in the columns 
of the P.-T. A. Magazine. Leaflets will also be 
distributed by this Department. 

Superintendent W. Jacobs of the Industrial In- 
stitute of Columbia, presented to the Board the 
urgent need of a chapel for the religious train- 
ing of the children in the Institute and after some 
discussion the organization went on record as en- 
dorsing and sponsoring this very worthy cause. 

The services of a national field secretary has 
been secured and she will spend as much time as 
possible in Mississippi furthering the activities of 
the P.-T. A. 

District meetings were discussed and planned, 
dates to be published later. 

Telegrams, letters and telephone calls were Tre 
ceived, urging the Board to accept various invita 
tions for the State Convention to be held in 1924. 
The Board decided in favor of McComb, where 
the meeting will convene in May. 
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Dr. Hardie Hayes presented a plan by which 
the State Hygiene Department and the Mississippi 
p..T. A. could reap mutual benefit and further 
the cause of both. 

The Board voted unanimously to send our 
State President, Mrs. L. H. Yarbrough, to the 
National Board meeting to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in October. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


We are launching out in many new fields of 
endeavor in our Organization, taking on many 
added departments for the first time. Working 
under a revised constitution and by-laws, and we 
are working toward the high mark of 30,000 af- 
filiated members by March 31, 1924, and at least 
5,000 subscriptions to the State Magazine. 

The most encouraging feature in beginning 
this new year’s work is the fact that we have so 
many real workers who are eager to serve, and 
every officer and chairman of a department, as 
well as other members in various positions are 
looking for assistance and advice in their especial 
line of work. This is very gratifying indeed. 
A satisfied officer is one who has finished her 
work, Let me say to you, for the most efficient 
work get in touch with the officer just higher 


than yourself in the same line of work. All 
parent-teacher members should be familiar with 
all phases of parent-teacher work, but if your are 
a leader in any department then by all means 


learn all that is possible regarding that one sub- 
ject. 


NEW YORK 


The President’s Message in the September Bul- 
letin is so full of valuable, practical suggestions 
to all Parent-Teacher members that we have bor- 


rowed it bodily for the readers of “Child Wel- 


fare.” 
Are You Reapy? GO! 


There is an old adage that tells us that “Well 
begun is half done.” We are at the beginning of 
another year of Parent-Teacher work and many 
of us assumed the duties of president for the first 
time with the first meeting. The summer has been 
all too short for the multitude of things that we 
had hoped to accomplish, but in spite of this we 
are pretty well rested for another season’s effort. 
We have thought much of the needs of this com- 
munity of ours and we have seen clearly how our 
Association could have a big part in remedying 
certain conditions and in the establishment of 
certain others, and now it remains for us to do 
the work, to make of our vision a reality. 

rhe demands for service that come to our As- 


sociations are many and varied, according to the 
locality: to some it is the problem of showing the 
teachers how wholeheartedly we are striving to 
help them in their task of training up the citizens- 
to-be; to others it is to convince the general pub- 
lie of the importance of a Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation, to some others, to establish in the minds of 


the parents their responsibility for the civic con- 
ditions that govern the morals and health of the 
children of the community, and to still others, to 
lay before the people a plan for the education of 
all children and not of the meager few who “take 
to book learning,” as the folks of two generations 
back would have worded it. Whatever your par- 


ticular problem, there is one sure successful 
method of approach and that is in a good begin- 
ning! 

In order to make a good beginning you must, of 
necessity, have a well thought out plan. “Plan 
your work, then work your plan.” You have 
heard that before, mayhap, but even so, it will 
do you good to have it brought to your attention 
again. It is the state secret of all success. So I 
would almost plead with you splendid workers 
to-day, to be very definite in your thoughts for 
your work. You will meet with a sorry degree 
of success if you let each meeting take care of 
itself. If each meeting is planned by a different 
set of workers, no matter how faithful they may 
be, the year’s work will not tally up as it should 
at the end. A continuous program with a definite 
end in view will win membership of a type to 
really count as reliable. Try my suggestion this 
year and just see if I am not quite correct. Here 
are some thoughts for your planning that may 
help you if you will work them out this year: 

First. Analyze your community as to the con- 
ditions surrounding your young people in the mat- 
ters of schools, amusements, morals and health. 

Second. Choose one great need of the com- 
munity along one of these lines for the theme of 
your P.-T. A. year’s work. One need well served 
is better than a discussion of many with conse- 
quent little action. The secret of serving a need 
properly is in studying that need from every 
angle. Sometimes the outlook changes with a 
different angle of observation. 

Third. Plan from the different phases of your 
problem a full program for your year, with per- 
haps one frivolous meeting sandwiched in some- 
where, as a Christmas festivity or a picnic. Have 
regular programs for the whole year, either typed 
or mimeographed—even if it is only one sheet of 
paper; it will serve to make the members of your 
Association feel that they want to come to each 
meeting. (I have seen this tried, so I know). 

Fourth. When you ask in an outside speaker 
(and that should be seldom) have someone well 
worth while, and when you ask him, state the 
time you will want him to occupy, also the time 
at which you wish him to begin, so that you will 
not be wasting the precious minutes of a busy 
person. The very most profitable way to gain 
progress in your attack on a problem is to have 
a free discussion, led by some of the members, in 
which teachers and parents alike feel at liberty 
to take part. Do not entertain your members, 
but rather have them share the responsibility 
with you and the program committee. Appoint as 
many committees as you can consistently, and 
make the membership of those committees as 
varied as possible. Watch out for the “certain 
few who do all the work” and see if in your 
Association that may not be an unknown quantity. 
Cliques and red tape have killed many a promis- 
ing P.-T. A. 

Fifth. Begin your meetings promptly. Close 
promptly. If your meeting is properly planned 
out beforehand you will have no trouble with 
dead silences. 

Sixth. Take your Executive Board into your 
close confidence and let them bear with you the 
honor and the difficulties that come to all who 
lead. A good President looks to the future of 
her Association in doing this, for she thereby is 
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training up some to succeed her in the office. 
It is a sad commentary on a President to have 
it said that there is no one to take up the work 
when the time comes for her to lay it aside; she 
has been selfish indeed. 

And now, dear friends, I give you my very 
best wishes for the very best year’s results that 
your Association has ever had. After all, we 
know that it matters little how busy we keep if 
we do not accomplish something! 

Marte B. HoLtey, 
President. 
TENNESSEE 

The twelfth annual conference of the Tennessee 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations will be held at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, October 23d, 
24th, 25th, 1923. 

The general subject of the conference will be 
Parent-Teacher Associations’ interest in Rural 
Elementary Education. The day sessions will be 
devoted to departmental round-table discussions 
on Organization and Efficiency, Public Welfare, 
Education, Home Service, Health, reports of 
State officers and district chairmen and of associ- 
ations from unorganized districts, and to busi- 
ness of the Congress, the evening sessions to 
Council Reports and inspirational addresses. 

Plans are being made to have the meeting edu- 
cational, inspiring and interesting. The Knoxville 
Council of P.-T.A.’s, as hostess, will put forth 
every effort to entertain the guests and are hoping 
to have a large representation from every sec- 
tion of the State. The program is filled with 
worth-while numbers. The welcome address will 
be made by the President of the Knoxville Coun- 
cil of P.-T. A.’s, the President of the University 
of Tennessee, the Mayor of Knoxville and the 
Superintendents of City and County Schools. 

We are very happy to announce that Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, our National President, will be with us, 
and have a prominent place on the program. 
‘Other speakers will be Gov. Peay of Tennessee, 
Dr. John A. Thackston, Professor of Education 
of the U. of T., and Mr. P. L. Harned, Com- 
missioner of Education for Tennessee. 

One of the outstanding features of the program 
will be the lecture given by “The Mother Goose 
Lady,” Mrs. Helen B. Paulsen, famous lecturer 
on Child Life. Mrs. Paulsen, herself a mother, a 
teacher, a normal instructor, a lecturer who has 
traveled through every State in the Union, observ- 
ing parents and children, sees children as the 
hope of America—the coming leaders in our so- 
cial and political life. Few lecturers have so 
stirring and vital a message as has Mrs. Paulsen. 
Still fewer have the faculty of holding so keenly 
the attention of their audience. So graphic is 
her presentation of the cares and trials and mis- 
understandings that come to our boys and girls— 
so sympathetic is her treatment of their little 
problems, and the methods of solving them—that 
no parent who listens to her can fail of profound 
gratitude for the practical, helpful suggestions 
with which her lecture is filled from start to 
finish. Mrs. Paulsen uses character dolls to dem- 
onstrate the many lessons to be drawn from the 
old folk-lore rhymes. Not one of us but will be the 
better and the wiser for hearing the message of 
this inspired and inspiring woman who will speak 
at the evening session, Wednesday, October 24th. 


Aside from all these attractive features, and 
business, there will be social and _ recreational 
recesses. Pictures of P.-T.A.’s activities will be 
shown on the screen at one evening meeting. The 
election of officers will be held on Wednesday, 
October 24th. 

So interested are the local associations that 
one P.-T.A. has already made plans to conduct a 
community nursery, that the mothers with small 
children may attend and feel that the little ones 
are taken care of. This is a splendid idea and 
we hope others will do likewise. 

With the opening of the fall term all associa- 
tions are lending every effort to make this the 
banner year in parent-teacher work. The codp- 
eration and enthusiasm are evidenced by the re- 
ports from the various counties, where our State 
President, Mrs. Eugene Crutcher has visited re- 
cently. She has unquestionably stimulated the 
members of the various P.-T.A.’s of the counties 
to renewed efforts in behalf of education. 

Tennessee Parent-Teacher Associations are co- 
operating and codrdinating as best they can with 
the National Organization, and we trust that the 
ensuing years may bear much fruit from the un- 
tiring and ceaseless labors of our State President, 
and that we all may gain some of her enthusi- 
asm and the vision of service that she has un- 


folded to us. 


HEALTH TRAINING IN* SCHOOLS 


A hand-book for teachers and health workers, 
prepared for the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion by Theresa Dansdill, in consultation with 
Charles M. DeForest, Crusade Director and Dr. 
Linsly R. Williams, Managing Director, National 
Tuberculosis Association. Pp. XIV. 400. Bound 
in cloth, price $1.00, postpaid. National Tuber- 
culosis Association, New York. 

“Health Training in Schools” presents a com- 
plete course of health lessons, based on informa- 
tion, specific acts, corrective exercises, projects, 
stories, poems and games. Outlines for lessons 
throughout the year are provided for every grade 
below the high school. The book brings to- 
gether under one cover the finest collection of 
health stories and health .quotations that has 
ever been compiled in the English language. 

The handbook is worked out on the principle 
that the sole object of health training in schools 
is to affect the habits of pupils so that they will 
adopt a healthful regimen of daily living. No 
importance is attached in the book to the memori- 
zation of definitions relating to the organs of the 
body or their functions. On the contrary, teach- 
ers are shown how to tell stories to their pu- 
pils and what stories will take hold of the imagi- 
nation of the pupils and influence their actions 
in respect to health habits in nutrition, cleanli- 
ness, posture, clothing, care of the teeth, fresh air, 
avoidance of colds and so on. The entire hand- 
book is dynamic. It is based on the present-day 
conception of the way in which children learn 
most readily and effectively, so that what they 
learn will exert an influence upon their conduct. 
The handbook is designed as an aid to teachers 
to supplement whatever textbooks their pupils 
may study. In the hands of a resourceful teacher, 
it will extend and enrich any course in hygiene 
or health training. 





